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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOOK IN CHINA* 


ArtTHurR W. HuMMEL 
LiprarRy oF CoNGRESS 


As members of this Socrery we are each of us 
familiar with the evolution of the book in that 
portion of Asia where our interests lie. But Asia 
is a continent of many diverse practices, and few 
things exhibit that diversity more than the varying 
forms the book has taken in different places and 
at different times. In order to bring to view some 
grounds for comparison I shall sketch briefly the 
history of the book in China in the past three 
thousand years. In doing this I must at times treat 
of matters familiar to some, and to that extent lay 
myself open to the charge, as the Chinese proverb 
says, of trying to “sell a copy of the Classic of 
Filial Piety to Confucius.” It will be necessary, 
however, to recount some things that are fairly well 
known in order to present others that are less 
familiar. 

The earliest evidence we have of books in China 
is that to be found on the incised divination bones 
which were discovered in Honan. province in 1899. 
These inscriptions, incised on bones of animals and 
on tortoise shells, date back to the 13th and 14th 
centuries B. C., to the dynasty called Shang. They 
consist of short sentences addressed to the spirits, 
and therefore cannot themselves be regarded as 
books, but the pictographic form of certain char- 
acters confirms the view that books existed at that 
time. This fact had, of course, already been known 
from numerous references to lost books in the 
Classics, as well as from rather long excerpts 
preserved in the Classics. 

The word ts‘é fff or $, one of the words in 
common use today to designate a volume, appears 
both on the oracle bones and on early bronzes. The 
pictograph represents several narrow slips of wood 
laid side by side and held together by two cords, 
one near the top, another near the bottom. This 
is the interpretation of the character given in the 
dictionary, Shuo-wén, in 100 a. p. when books of 
that type were still to be seen; and is confirmed by 
wooden slips, two thousand years old, which have re- 
cently been found. The 3rd century lexicon, Shih 
mang, likens the arrangement of the slips to the teeth 


te 
. Presidential address delivered at the Soorery’s Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, April 15, 1941. 


of a comb. We might say that a book of that type 
resembled in miniature the old-fashioned wooden 
slat hammock. 

When Mencius said, “ From the book, Completion 
of the War, I selected only two or three passages 
which I believe,” * he meant as his use of the word 
ts‘é shows, that he selected only as much as could be 
written on a few narrow slips of wood or bamboo. 
Of course, no slips of Mencius’ time or later could 
survive in the damp soil of China proper. But 
thousands of inscribed slips, dating from the Ist 
century B.C. and after, have been found in the 
desert sands of Chinese Turkestan, in the refuse 
heaps of military stations on the northwestern 
frontier. Those which were unearthed by Sir Aurel 
Stein in 1907 were all disconnected slips, and he 
could only conjecture * how a complete book would 
look if one were found. Fortunately, however, 
about ten years ago Folke Bergmann, a member of 
Sven Hedin’s Central Asian expedition, uncovered 
intact a connected wooden-slip book which verifies 
most of Stein’s suppositions. It consists of some 
seventy-eight wooden slips, all in the original order, 
and tied together by hemp threads near the top 
and the bottom, as the pictograph shows. Each 
slip is nine inches long and about one-half inch 
wide—the total length of the book being about four 
feet. The text, written between the years 94 and 
96 A.D., is an inventory of the weapons stored at 
the military outpost where it was found. Among 
materials, dated just before and after the beginning 
of our era, Bergmann also discovered a complete 
and well-preserved writing-brush * also nine inches 
long. That the foot-measure of Han times had just 
that length* can be proved by many examples— 


2 VII. m. 3. 2. 

2The New China Review, vol. 3, no. 4, “ Notes on 
Ancient Chinese Documents Discovered along the Han 
Frontier Wall in the Desert of Tunhuang.” 

*The Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an (Journal of Sinological 
Studies), vol. 3, no. 1, has an article in Chinese by Ma 
Héng, describing this brush. 

*“ Chinese Foot Measures of the Past Nineteen Cen- 
turies,” an article by Wang Kuo-wei, translated by 
Arthur W. Hummel, and published in Journal North 
China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1928. 
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among them two wooden foot-measures uncovered 
by Stein, and one bronze foot-measure, dated 81 
A. D., which is now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Clearly it was a custom in both the Chou and 
Han dynasties to make writing materials corre- 
spond, or have fixed ratios, to the foot-measure of 
the time. The words ch‘ih-tu RE, which the 
Chinese still use to denote letter-writing or corre- 
spondence, mean literally a “ one-foot tablet.” And 
the phrase, i-ch‘th chih shu —R 2, “a one- 
foot writing,” conveys the idea of a “ brief note.” 

Though much of the writing in Han times was on 
slips nine English inches long, there is good evidence 
that most of the Classics and some of the histories 
were written on slips fully twice that long. The 
philosopher, Wang Ch‘ung, writing about 82 A. p., 
remarked, “ Bamboo is cut into cylinders which 
are split into tablets. When brush and ink marks 
are added we have writing—the Classics being in- 
scribed on long tablets, the historical records on 
shorter ones.” > He stated elsewhere—and this is 
corroborated by other writers of the time—that the 
long slips measured “ two feet four inches,” which 
must have been about twenty inches in our measure. 
This was also the length of the slips reported as 
found in 281 A. D. in the tomb of a Wei prince who 
died in 296 B.c. According to the researches of 
Wang Kuo-wei,® this length of “two feet four 
inches ” was probably equivalent to three feet by 
the Chou foot-measure. The Classics appear, there- 
fore, to have been written on slips that long, and 
apparently also the laws, for the ancients often re- 
ferred to them as san-ch“ih fa =R ys, or “laws 
on slips three feet long.” The slips buried in the 
tomb in 296 B.C. were described as being held to- 
gether with silk cords, each slip holding forty 
characters written with ink.’ Of course, the shorter 
slips of the Han period held fewer characters, and 
the numbers on those slips can often be calculated, 
for the collators and catalogers of that dynasty left 
reports of missing slips, and these are known to 
have held from seventeen to twenty-five characters. 
As might be expected, loss or misplacement of slips 
were common occurrences, and many ancient Chi- 


5 Lun-héng, Liang-chih p‘ien (No. 35). For Forke’s 
translation see his vol. 2, pp. 72 and 77. 

®*See his collectanea, Yiin-ch‘uang ts‘ung-k‘o, vol. 9, 
monograph entitled Chien tu chien shu k‘ao. An ex- 
cellent study of all problems relating to ancient wooden 
documents. 

* Preface by Hsiin Hsii (d. 289 A.D.) to the Mu-t‘ien- 
tei chuan, cited below with characters. 


nese texts were confused in that way. Authenti- 
cated instances of such disorder might be cited, 
among others, from the Analects and the Classic of 
History.® 

Aside from their use in books, the wooden slips 
had, from ancient times, an important place in 
divination and in mathematical calculations. In 
fact, divination, calculation, and recording were for 
a long time the prerogative of the same individual 
who used for his purposes the same kind of slips, 
The characters employed to refer to these operations 
were even used interchangeably. Thus the slips 
were employed not only to communicate with men 
but also with spirits ; to set forth not only the com- 
mands of a king, but to ascertain by lot and by 
calculation the wishes of heaven. The casting of 
lots by shaking out, or by drawing out, bamboo 
slips from a cylinder—still to be seen in Ruddhist 
and Taoist temples and at the tables of fortune- 
tellers—goes back to remote antiquity. Until the 
introduction of the abacus to China in the 13th 
century, and to some extent later, the higher forms 
of mathematical calculations were performed by 
means of calculating rods, called ch‘ou $$, which 
differed from the slips used for writing only in 
being narrower and shorter. 

Aside from the narrow slip called ts‘é, or chien 
fj, there were many other forms of wooden sta- 
tionery for which the names are known, but which 
cannot be described with certainty. We can say 
something, however, of two forms: one a rect- 
angular board, called fang + ; the other a prismatic 
stick, called ku fi. The fang is referred to in the 
Doctrine of the Mean when it says, “ The govern- 
ment of Emperors Wén and Wu was set forth in 
the square tablets of wood.” These squares seem 
to have been used chiefly for imperial edicts and 
government reports ; and according to the Decorum 
Ritual,® one square did not hold more than a hun- 
dred characters. The prismatic stick, ku, had three, 
and we are told even six, plain surfaces running 
down its length. The ku seems to have served asa 
kind of horn-book for elementary instruction; at 
any rate, the prisms of Han times found by Sir 


® Analects X, 8, an example cited by Chavannes in 
Journal Asiatique, 1905, “ Les livres chinois avant l’in- 
vention du papier.” Classic of History, Bk. IX, the first 
48 characters were apparently shifted from Bk. XIII. 
See Legge, Shoo-king, p. 382. 

®I-li, sec. Pin-li, says, “ Texts comprising more than 
100 characters were written on ts‘é, those with fewer 
than 100 characters, on fang.” 
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Aurel Stein contain passages from the beginner’s 
lexicon, Chi-chiu chang & RE. One prism, four- 
teen inches long, has the entire first paragraph of 
sixty-three characters, divided equally between the 
three surfaces. Wang Kuo-wei *° thought that the 
advantages of the prism for educational purposes 
were these: the student could hold it vertically be- 
fore him, could turn it at will, could copy it close 
at hand, and since each face had the same number 
of characters, could memorize it easily. 

We may never really know why the Chinese pre- 
ferred, from ancient times, to write in vertical 
columns from right to left, but the earliest extant 
script—that on the oracle bones—was, for the most 
part, written in that order. Did the narrow slip of 
bamboo or wood suggest a vertical rather than a 
horizontal column, and did the predominantly 
downward strokes of the brush suggest such a 
movement? A right-handed scribe would probably 
lay the slip he completed first at some distance to 
his right and the next one to the left of the first 
one, thus bringing all the pieces in the series closer 
to him. A collection of slips so tied together would, 
of course, read from right to left. The silk scroll, 
which also came into use very early, was unrolled 
to the left, and this perpetuated the right to left 
movement. Since the printed book evolved directly 
from the scroll it retained this characteristic. 

The character shu #, meaning “ to write ” (later 
a noun meaning “ book”), is represented on at 
least two bronzes of the 9th century B. c. as a hand 
holding some kind of pen to make marks on a 
tablet. It was long believed that before the in- 
vention of ink made of lamp-black or resin, char- 
acters were engraved on wood or bamboo by means 
of a metal stylus. This is probably an error due 
to a misinterpretation of the phrase, shu-tao #JJ 
or “ book knife,” which frequently occurs in refer- 
ences to wooden documents. More careful reading 
makes it clear that the knife was used not to engrave 
characters ** but to make erasures. In fact ink, 
whether derived from some natural coloring matter 
or from resin, as it is today, may well have been 
employed from the time that wooden slips were 
first used. 


* His monograph cited in footnote 6 above, pp. 14, 15. 

*Incised bamboo books are, of course, known. The 
Library of Congress possesses 77 incised bamboo cylinders 
containing the writing of the Magyans of Mindoro, P. I. 
See Fletcher Gardner, Indic Writings of the Mindoro- 
Palawan Awis (1939). 


Before concluding the subject of wooden slips 
it is worth mentioning that such slips were used 
by both the Mongols and the Manchus, before their 
conquests of China, to record events and to convey 
orders. The Palace Museum, Peking, possesses 
twenty-six inscribed slips used in 1636 to record 
events in the campaigns of the Manchu prince, 
Ajige (1605-1651).1* They resemble in size and 
shape those of Han times, but with perforations 
at the ends to string them together, as was cus- 
tomary in Central Asia. Though the general use 
of such slips was abolished by decree in 1645 they 
served for transmitting official orders within the 
Palaces till the close of the dynasty. In 1922 I 
secured from a vendor in a mountain village in 
northern Shensi a wooden account book which he 
was then using. It consisted of two oblong plaques 
(each 3 by 10 inches) tied at the back so that the 
leaves could open as a book. The inside was 
covered, it seems, with brick-dust and wax, and the 
writing was done with a metal or wood stylus 
attached to the book with a cord. Such a double 
plaque was in ancient times often sealed with clay, 
and was used in official correspondence. 

Silk, as a material for books, is mentioned by a 
number of writers of the 4th or 5th centuries B. c., 
frequently with the implication that it was used 
much earlier. In the Analects** we are told of a 
disciple who, after listening to the counsels of the 
Master, “ wrote them on his sash,” a thing that 
could only have been done with brush and ink. Mo 
Ti** states that the ancients handed down their 
counsels not only on metal and stone but also on 
“bamboo and silk.” Similar references to silk may 
be found in the writings known as Kuan-tzii** and 
Han Fei-tzii.** 

Though silk was light and could be rolled up, 
and was far easier to transport than wood, it was 
much too costly for general use, which accounts 
for the fact that the official Han catalog, compiled 
in the 1st century B. c., lists more items inscribed 
on wood than on silk. Those, however, who could 


12 Li Té-ch‘i, A-chi-ko liieh Ming shih-chien chih Man- 
wén mu-p‘ai (“Inscribed Wooden Slips Concerning the 
Campaigns of the Manchu Prince, Ajige, in China”), a 
monograph published by the Palace Museum, Peking, 
in 1935. 

18 XV. v. 4. 

14 Sec. 31, Ming-kuei p‘ien, or Y. P. Mei, The Works 
of Motse, p. 167. 

15 Sec. 22, Pa-hsing p‘ien. 

16 Sec. 25, An-wei p‘ien. 
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afford silk found that it possessed another advantage 
which is mentioned in the 3rd century lexicographi- 
cal work, Shih-ming,** namely, that “it could be 
cut off at any point according to the length of the 
subject-matter.” This may account for the per- 
sistent use of the silk scroll in painting, even 
though as a book it went out of existence soon after 
the manufacture of paper. Its long, unbroken sur- 
face was a convenience in depicting panoramic 
landscapes or any subjects in which continuity was 
desired. 

When Ts‘ai Lun, the inventor of paper, offered 
his product to the throne in 105 A. D., it was looked 
upon merely as an inexpensive substitute for silk, 
and was given the name chih $f which had long 
been used to denote a silk scroll.** It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to hear of a scholar named Ts‘ui 
Yiian $#}8, who died thirty-seven years after paper 
was first made, writing to a friend as follows: “I 
send you the works of the Philosopher Hsii in 
ten scrolls—unable to afford a copy on silk, I am 
obliged to send you one on paper.’® 

One would suppose that the small sheets which 
came from the hands of the paper-makers would 
have suggested a book composed of leaves. On the 
contrary, those leaves were pasted end to end to 
form still another scroll, and consequently the 
paged book was another five centuries in coming. 
Instead of looking to the obvious use of the thing 
they had in hand the makers of books, or the users 
of them, thought only about reproducing inexpen- 
sively something they had used before. They for- 
got, or else ignored, that excellent maxim in the 
Odes which Confucius liked to quote: “ In hewing 
an axe-handle the pattern is not far off ”—you 
have it right in your hand. Possibly their minds 
were diverted by the false analogy to silk—false 
because silk is pliable and must be rolled, whereas 
paper lends itself naturally to binding in leaves. 
Having given to paper a name suggesting silk, and 
thinking of it as a substitute for silk, they could 
not stretch their thoughts to its proper uses. But 


17 Cited in Ch‘u-hsiieh chi (of 724 A.D.), chiian 21. 

18 One such use of the word it attributed to the year 
25 A. D., and another to the period 76-84 A.D. For the 
citations see the article by Ma Héng, entitled “ Chung- 
kuo shu-chi chih-tu pien-ch‘ien chih yen-chiu” (“On 
the Evolution of the Chinese Book”), in T*u-shu-kuan 
hsiieh chi-k‘an (Library Science Quarterly), vol. 1, June 
1926. A valuable general treatment of this whole subject. 

19 Cited in Pei-t‘ang shu-ch‘ao, chiian 104, a work com- 
piled by Yii Shih-nan (558-638 A.D.). 


“proper use” is a question-begging phrase, and 
modern man has no reason to give himself airs, 
Did it not take some time for the designers of auto- 
mobiles, or the users of them, to eliminate from 
their minds the analogy of the buggy? 

Owing to the discovery of many thousands of 
paper scrolls in the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas 
at Tunhuang, Kansu, in 1907—some written in 
the 5th century, and none later than 1035 when 
the cave was sealed—we know precisely what forms 
the book took in those years. These Tunhuang 
scrolls vary in width from nine to fourteen inches 
and are all lengths up to thirty and forty feet. The 
separate sheets that were pasted end to end to form 
them have a length of eighteen or nineteen inches 
which we know was two feet by the Han foot- 
measure. This seems to have been for centuries 
the standard length of the sheet that was used to 
make the scroll, for as early as the 3rd century A. p. 
Hsiin Hsii @jg remarked, in his preface to the 
Mu-t‘ien-tzi chuan F8RF (GE, about “ carefully 
writing on yellow paper two feet long.” Why the 
paper was yellow, I shall explain presently. The 
sheets were ruled off into columns about the width 
of the old wooden slip, and probably in imitation of 
it. These “side-lines” (pien-chun j#%), as the 
Chinese call them, were, in many instances at least, 
ruled off with a ch‘ien-pi $3 or “ lead pencil.” * 
which we know to have been used for making notes 
as early as the 2nd century, and probably earlier. In 
Buddhist sutras it was common to write seventeen 
characters in each column. The inner end of a scroll 
was wrapped round a wooden roller, metaphorically 
called chow Hh, after the axle of a cart. In im- 
perial collections these rollers had knobs of sandal- 
wood, lacquer, tortoise shell, glass, or ivory—vari- 
ously colored to differentiate the class of literature 
to which a work belonged, and to obviate useless 
unrolling. The more valuable scrolls had their open- 
ing ends protected, as Chinese paintings still are, 
by an extension (piao #®) of silk-gauze or brocade, 
and a ribbon with an ivory clasp. The scrolls com- 
prising one work were arranged in pyramids of five 
or ten and were encased in a wrapper (chih jk) 
made of brocade or bamboo screening. Usually 
there were ten such scrolls in a wrapper, probably 
because that number made a pyramid complete. A 


20 Early Chinese references to the use of lead in writ- 
ing are cited by Shimada Kan in his Kobun kydsho ké 
(“A Study of Ancient Books”), the section entitled 
Shosatsu sdké kd (“A Study of Binding”). 
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wrapper of this type, dated 742 a.D., is preserved 
in Japan, and others were found at Tunhuang. 
Catalogers, in describing books, recorded not only 
the number of scrolls, but also the number of 
wrappers. 

Though some of the Tunhuang scrolls were made 
of white paper, most of them have a decidedly 
yellowish color, due not to their age, but to the 
fact that they were impregnated with an insecticidal 
substance, by a method described in the 5th century 
agricultural work Ch‘i-min yao-shu REG. 
When the afore-mentioned Hsiin Hsii remarked 
about “ writing on yellow paper,” he possibly re- 
ferred to paper treated in this way. This insecti- 
cidal substance, known to the Chinese as huang- 
nieh $qHe, was taken from the Phellodendron 
amurense, commonly known as the Amoor Cork 
Tree. Recent experiments on the seeds of the tree 
show that they have a toxic effect, and the per- 
sistent use of the substance by the Chinese would 
indicate that it served the purpose they had in 
mind. There are many references in ancient litera- 
ture to paper treated in this way, and by an edict 
of 674 *4 its use was made compulsory, at least for 
certain types of documents. While recording these 
facts I learned that three fine specimens of the 
Amoor Cork Tree are flourishing outside the rear 
doors of the Library of Congress. 

Sometime in the T“ang period (618-907) the 
scroll was subjected to a new treatment which 
greatly enhanced its usability. It was a rather ob- 
vious change and one wonders why it was not made 
earlier, for it merely involved folding the scroll at 
measured intervals into accordion pleats like a rail- 
road time-table. This is significant because it was 
a step in the direction of the paged book. Such a 
book, when unfolded, was still in fact a scroll, but 
when folded it formed a rectangle which could be 
protected on two sides with covers, and had the 
appearance of the book we know. Most important 
of all it eliminated the task of unrolling and made 
possible a book which could be consulted at any 
point with equal facility. That this step was taken 
in the T‘ang period is proven by examples found 
at Tunhuang and by a number of writers of the 
11th and 12th centuries who commented on this 
development. The scroll then gradually went out 
of existence as a book and is now used only, as we 


* Cited by Wang Chung-min in T7‘u-shu-kuan hsiieh 
chi-k‘an (Library Science Quarterly), vol. 5, no. 1, p. 40, 
article on book-binding. 


have said, for paintings, for maps, and to exhibit 
certain types of calligraphy. That this folded book 
was called ts‘é (or ts‘é-yeh f#) is worth noting, 
for that was the name of the ancient wooden-slip 
book which presumably could also be folded into 
pleated, rectangular sections. Priests in the mona- 
steries found the pleated book convenient in chant- 
ing the sutras, and it came to be the form required 
in the official examinations and for state documents 
where an uninterrupted text was wanted. It is also 
a form still favored for albums of calligraphy and 
painting. 

The next change was from the concertina book 
to the paged book with folded leaves, such as has 
been common in China in the last five centuries. 
This is still essentially an accordion-pleated book, 
but with the leaves fastened down at the right-hand 
side. The first attempts at making a paged book may 
seem to us clumsy enough, but the requirements of 
block-printing must be considered. Printing on two 
sides of a sheet of paper is possible only with a 
press, for if an attempt is made to print on the 
back of a sheet of paper as well as on the front, 
the rubbing necessary to get an impression from 
wood blocks will spoil the print already made. 
Moreover, the finest impressions in block-printing 
come with the use of thin paper, and if there is 
printing on both sides marks will show through 
and confuse the impression. In order, therefore, 
to produce a paged book with leaves printed from 
wooden blocks it is necessary to have printing on 
one side of the paper only and then fold the leaves. 

The question that bookbinders had then to face 
was how to bind these leaves. The answer that 
sufficed in the first centuries of printing ** was as 
follows. Each sheet was folded in the middle, at 
the very center of the printed text, and all the 
folded edges were pasted to the back or spine of 
the book. This type of binding was called hu-tieh 
chuang bf $F gt, or “ butterfly format,” because 
when such a book is opened the corresponding ends 
of a printed sheet extend out from the spine like 
the wings of a butterfly. In other words, this was 
a book composed of folded leaves, but with the folds 
concealed in the binding. It was bound in stiff 
covers, was placed vertically on the shelf, and in 
every respect resembled a Western book—except 
that every other page was blank. To overcome this 


*2 It should be stated, however, that the earliest printed 
book which can be dated—the Diamond Sutra of 868— 
is in the form of a scroll. 
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handicap tabs were often placed at the fore-edge, 
precisely as in some Western books, or as in a card- 
index. There are examples of butterfly binding in 
the Library of Congress, and a particularly fine 
specimen is preserved in the National Library of 
Peiping, giving the name of the binder and the day 
and year he completed his work, namely December 
4, 1260. This type of binding remained in vogue 
until about the 14th century, probably because it 
allowed for a map or a drawing to be spread over 
the two halves of an opened volume instead of one 
half only. However, such a book could not be re- 
bound without injury to the text, and for this and 
other reasons it gradually went out of use. 

We come finally to the stitched book which we 
now see on the shelves of Chinese libraries. This 
is still a book with folded leaves, printed on one 
side of the paper only, but the folds all come to 
the fore-edge nearest the reader. What we have 
now is a reversal of the “butterfly binding,” the 
free ends of the sheet being turned back toward the 
spine and bound there by the over-lap or whipstitch 
process. Such a book has no blank pages, and 


-_— 
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allows for successive rebinding without injury to 
the text; and since no paste ** is used, it is not 
easily subject to destruction by insects or worms, 
As in ancient times, five or ten such volumes are 
enclosed in a cloth or brocade portfolio called han 
fAi or tao %. This portfolio, except for being 
rectangular, is clearly a survival of the ancient 
wrapper, chih, which also held five or ten scrolls in 
the manner already described. 

This is the story, briefly told, of the transforma- 
tion of the Chinese book as it developed, step by 
step, from the wooden or bamboo slip to the silk 
or paper scroll, from the scroll to the folded album, 
and from the album to the paged book of modern 
times. These are, in general, the materials and the 
forms on which the Chinese have recorded their 
observations, their hopes and fears and desires, over 
a period of at least three thousand years. 


#8 In south China where, owing to the climate, damage 
by insects is more common, the pasteboard case was often 
discarded and the volumes were clamped between wooden 
boards (chia-pan RE) held together by heavy cords. 
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Tue Rig and Atharva Vedas contain abundant 
information about earth, atmosphere, and heaven, 
but passages referring to a hell or some equivalent 
for it are rare and not very specific or illuminating. 
In consequence, those who write on the religion or 
cosmology of the Veda have little to say about this 
topic, as one may quickly see by looking into the 
works of Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, Bergaigne, Wal- 
lis, Macdonell, Bloomfield, Kirfel, and Keith, and 
that little is non-committal.t Yet I believe that 
by piecing together bits of scattered information 
and pursuing more or less obscure clues, it is pos- 


1 For example, on the Rigvedic cosmos see W. Kirfel, 
Die Kosmographie der Inder (1920), pp. 3ff.; A. A. 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (1897), pp. 8ff. On the 
Rigvedic conceptions of the underworld, see Kirfel, op. 
cit., pp. 49 ff., and Macdonell, op. cit., p. 169. 

The hymns AV. 5. 18 and 19 are sometimes thought 
to describe the punishments of the wicked in hell, but 
there is no statement in those hymns of the place in 
which the wicked are to reap the fruit of their 
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sible to get a general idea about the nature of the 
Vedic Hell and its function, and to give it a place 
in the Vedic cosmos. 

Much the most complete set of hints is contained 
in the hymn RV. 7. 104 (= AV. 8. 4), and that 
hymn is therefore offered here in a translation of 
my own, which does not depart radically from the 
usual renderings, but has a few individual charac- 
teristics that may be suggestive. 


Rie Vepa 7. 104 


1. O Indra-Soma, burn the demon; bear down 
on him; ye two bulls, thrust down those who pros- 
per by (or, in) darkness. Crush away the impious 
(acitas), scorch them, slay, push, become sharp [80 
as to put] down (nt sisitam) the atrins (devour- 
ers). 

1In RV. 5. 32. 6 Vrtra “increases in darkness.” 


2. O Indra-Soma, let painful heat boil up, like 
a pot in a fire, against him who plots evil against 
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[us]. Set inescapable hate against the Brahman- 
hating, flesh-devouring, evil-looking kimidin. 

1Cf, RV. 3. 53. 22. 

3. O Indra-Soma, pierce the evil-doers that they 
may fall into the chasm, the bottomless darkness, 
so that not a single one of them shall come up here 
again. Let this be your furious rage to overcome 
[them]. 

4, O Indra-Soma, [like a yoked team] roll 
hither the weapon from the sky, roll hither the 
shattering weapon from the earth upon him who 
plots evil. Fashion from the mountains the whiz- 
zing bolt, with which you burn down the demon 
who has prospered [in the darkness]. 

5. O Indra-Soma, roll it across the sky. With 
weapons of heat heated by fire (agni), that smite 
with stone, ageless, pierces the atrins (devourers) 
till they fall into the abyss. Let them go to silence. 

6. O Indra-Soma, let my spell (mati) girdle 
you as a girth girdles a pair of vigorous horses. 
The invocation which I direct to you by my wis- 
dom, these holy spells, do you hasten them, as the 
two Agvins [speed a chariot]. 

7. Come swiftly and do counter magic [against 
our enemies]. Slay those who employ demons, 
who hate us, who would break us to bits. O Indra- 
Soma, let there be no happy state for him who does 
evil, who at any time soever troubles me with hate. 

8. Whoever, when I am acting with pure and 
single heart, works against me with charms that 
are counter to the rta (anrta), may he, O Indra, 
as he pronounces non-existence (asat), himself go 
to non-existence, like waters held in the fist. 

9. They who with their swift courses distract 
him of pure and single heart or spoil the blessing 
with its heavenly rewards—let Soma deliver them 
over to the serpent,’ or let him set them in the 
lap of destruction (nirrtt). 

1Vrtra in the subterranean darkness, 

10. Whoever, O Agni, tries to injure the sap of 
our drink, or of our horses, cows, selves, may he, 
our enemy, a thief and a sorcerer, fail; may he be 
put down [in the darkness], himself and his 
offspring. 

11. Let him be beyond,’ himself and his off- 
spring; let him be beneath all three earths. May 
his glory * wither, ye gods, who tries to harm us 
either by day or at night. 


* Does this mean beyond the ordered creation, hence in 
the asat? 
* Perhaps his capacity for having offspring. 


12. There is a clear distinction for a man clever 
(in religion). True (sat = existent) and untrue 
(asat = non-existent) charms conflict. The true 
one, the straighter, just that one Soma favors. 
He destroys the untrue. 


13. Soma does not assist the wicked man nor 
him who maintains rule through false practices. 
He slays the raksas; he slays him who works false 
charms.' Both of these fall in Indra’s snare. 

1 dsad vddantam = working black magic. 


14. If I have ever been one who made anrta his 
god (dnrtadeva); or if, O Agni, I consider the 
gods false—[but I have not; therefore] why, O 
Jatavedas, are you angry with us? Let those who 
employ charms of hate receive your destruction. 


15. May I die right now if I am a sorcerer, or 
if I have burnt up a man’s span of life. May he 
be separated from ten heroes (i. e., become help- 
less no matter how many hero-sons protect him) 
who lyingly calls me a sorcerer. 


16. Whoever calls me a sorcerer when I am not 
a sorcerer, or whatever user of demons claims to 
be pure, let Indra smite him with his mighty 
weapon. Let him fall below all creation (visvasya 
jantor adhamas padista). 

17. She who raids about at night like an owl, 
with hate, disguising herself, may she fall into the 
endless pits (vavraén anantdn dva sé padista). May 
the soma-pressing stones with their noises slay the 
demons. 


18. O Maruts, scatter yourselves among the peo- 
ples. Search for, seize the demons, crush them 
who becoming birds fly about at night or have put 
defilement on the holy sacrifice. 


19. Roll forth the stone [weapon] from the 
sky, O Indra. When it is sharpened by Soma, O 
Maghavan, do you sharpen it to perfection. From 
in front, from behind, from below, from above 
smite the demons with your mountain [weapon]. 


20. Here fly the dog-sorcerers! With harmful 
intent they seek to harm Indra, the unharmable. 
Sakra sharpens his weapon for the slanderers. 
Now let him loose the bolt at the sorcerers. 


21. Indra it is who crushes the sorcerers, the 
disturbers of the oblation, who would overpower 
[him (?), it (?)]. Let the mighty one (Sakra) 
split them, as an axe splits the tree. He attacks 
those who resort to demons, splitting them like 
vessels, 
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22. The owl-sorcerer, the owlet-sorcerer do you 
smite, the dog-sorcerer, the cuckoo-sorcerer, the 
eagle-sorcerer, the vulture-sorcerer. Crush the 
demon, Indra, as if with a mill stone. 


23. Let the demon of the sorcerers not reach 
us. Let [Dawn] fade out the kimidins who work 
in couples. May the earth protect us from earthly 
harm; may the atmosphere protect us from 
heavenly harm. 


24. O Indra, slay the male sorcerer and the 
female who triumphs by her magic (maya). Let 
the false worshippers,’ without necks, disappear 
(or, go down?). Let them not see the sun rise. 

1 miradevds = “ those who make a root their god?” 


25. Watch over and around, O Indra and 
Soma! Ever be wakeful! Hurl the deadly weapon 
at the demons, the thunderbolt at the sorcerers. 


This hymn, supplemented by miscellaneous re- 
marks elsewhere in the Rig and Atharva Vedas, 
gives a fair amount of information about the place 
which for lack of a better term we may character- 
ize as the Rigvedic equivalent of hell. First, its 
location is downward. In stanza 1 the gods Indra 
and Soma are asked to thrust down those who pros- 
per in darkness, to put down the atrins; again in 
stanza 10 the god Agni is to put down the sorcerer 
and his offspring, and in the next stanza it is spe- 
cifically stated that the place is beneath the three 
earths. In stanza 16 the place is again said to be 
below all creatures (or, all creation). Not only is 
it beneath the earth; it is also described as a chasm 
(vavra) in stanza 3, an abyss (parsdna) in stanza 
5, endless pits (vavrén anantdn) in stanza 17, bot- 
tomless (andérambhana) in stanza 3. 

No light exists there, only darkness (tamas, 
stanza 3) : those who arrive there never see the sun 
shine (stanza 24). Similar characteristics are 
mentioned in RV. 2.29.6 (traédhvam kartdd 
avapddo yajatrah, “save us, ye worshipful gods, 
from falling into the ditch”; cf. 7. 104.17); 
again, in RV. 4. 5. 5, where it is called padam... 
gabhiram “deep place”; and still again, in RV. 
10. 152.4, where it is described as ddharam... 
tamah “ deep darkness.” 

In this place of darkness is the serpent, ahi, 
mentioned in stanza 9, who must be the arch- 
demon Vrtra; for he too lies in the deep darkness 
after the god Indra has slain him (dirgham téma 
dsSayad indrasgatruh, RV. 1. 32. 10).? 


* This place may also be that of the bottomless, founda- 





Since the place is dark and without the sun, it 
should also be cold, and we may infer from the 
texts that it was so considered. In stanza 1 of 
RV. 7. 104 Indra and Soma are to burn the demon, 
who evidently cannot endure heat, and in stanza 2 
they are to let heat (tapus) boil up against the 
evil plotter, while in stanza 4 the same pair, with 
their bolt, are to burn down the raksas who has 
waxed great (rakso vavrdhandm nijirvathah). 

It is also a place of silence (nisvardm, stanza 5), 
and the noise of the soma-pressing stones assists in 
slaying demons and sending them there (grivano 
ghnantu raksdsa upabdath, stanza 17). 

This place is one of annihilation (dsann astv 
dsata indra vaktd, stanza 8) and destruction, being 
the same as the lap of Nirrti (stanza 9). There 
is no return for one who goes there (ydthd ndtah 
punar ékas candddyat, stanza 3) ; it is a place for 
disappearance (vigrivdso miradeva rdantu, stanza 
24). 

There seem to be fairly well-defined categories 
of beings who are consigned to this place. Ordi- 
nary mortals who have offended in some inad- 
vertent manner hardly are in danger of it; their 
danger is that bound by Varuna’s fetters they may 
fall a victim to the raksasas, or that the gods, who 
watch over and protect men (nrcaksas) , will ignore 
them as they try to follow the path that leads to 
Yama’s heaven and the demons will then devour 
them (RV. 10. 87.8 = AV. 8.3.8). Because it is 
a place of annihilation, Roth could think (JAO8S 
3. 329-347) that there was extinction for the 
wicked ; but because ordinary erring, but not in- 
tentionally malevolent, human beings are not con- 
signed there Macdonell and Keith could say in the 
Vedic Index (I. 176) “ there is no hint of extinc- 
tion in the Rigveda as the fate of the wicked, as 
Roth inclined to think.” 

Those who reach this place are the actively anti- 
divine creatures. They are first of all Vrtra, who 
as we have seen lies dead in that spot. All the 
asuras and dasyus are driven there (adhamam 
tamas, AV. 9.2.18). Raksasas, if caught and at- 
tacked by the gods, perish and fall into that place, 
and those who employ raksasas; so, too, sorcerers, 
whether ydtudhdnas or kimidins, conspirers against 
against the sacrifice, those who would injure the 


tionless, refugeless ocean, from which the Aévins rescue 
Bhujyu, son of Tugra, in RV. 1.116.5 (andrambhané 

. andsthané agrabhané samudré) and in RV. 1. 182.6 
(dvaviddham tougryém apsv antér andrambhané témasi 
praviddham) . 
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pious and cheat them of the fruit of their good 
works. All these are specifically mentioned in RV. 
7. 104, and they are cited elsewhere in the Veda. 

These creatures go there because they operate 
with charms that are contrary to the rta (dnrtebhir 
vacobhih, stanza 8). They use charms that are 
asat “dealing with the non-existent” and con- 
flict with charms that deal with the sat “ the exist- 
ent” (sdc césac ca vacasi pasprdhate, stanza 12). 
He who speaks false charms—works black magic 
(asad vadantam, stanza 13)—is slain by Soma; 
Agni smites him who makes the non-rta (anrta) 
his god (stanza 14), the false worshipper (mira- 
deva, stanza 24). 

Herein is the point of greatest significance in 
this whole discussion. The place of hell is con- 
trasted with the ordered universe. This latter, 
consisting of the flat surface of the earth, the sky, 
and the arched vault of heaven, operates by the rta, 
the body of cosmic law. There live the gods and 
men; there is light, the waters, the sun, the stars, 
Aditi, in whose lap is the Vedic man’s safety. But 
beneath the earth is a place where there is no rta; 
it is anrta. There the gods do not go and order 
does not obtain. The sun is not there, that great- 
est single phenomenon of the whole cosmic order ; 
there is no light, no heat, no fertilizing waters; to 
be there is to be in the lap of Nirrtii “ Destruc- 
tion,” the fate from which the Vedic man con- 
stantly implores the gods to save him. It is the 
place of non-existence (asat), “ the non-existent,” 
contrasted with the ordered universe where the rta 
runs, that is, the place of the sat, “ the existent.” * 

The Vedic sage, then, thought of two opposites. 
There was life; there was death. There was the 
created, ordered, lighted world; there was the un- 
created, unordered, unillumined place of dissolu- 
tion beneath it. The one was ruled by the gods; 
he loved it. The other was the place of destruction 
and the demons; he dreaded it. Aditi, personifi- 
cation of Benevolent Boundlessness, symbolized 
one; Nirrti, personification of Malevolence and 
Destruction, symbolized the other. The one he 
called Sat, the Existent; the other he called Asat, 
the Non-existent. 

How did it happen that the two were separated ? 
The Rigveda is not fully explicit, but it appears 
in its own way to make all clear. Those things 
which make up the existent universe—the sun, the 
waters—were at first held in restraint by Vrtra. 


*Hence in the Veda anrta and asat are synonyms 
opposed to sat, satya, rta. 


The gods wished creation of the ordered universe, 
and those phenomena of nature which characterize 
the ordered universe were not unwilling to leave 
the great darkness of chaos to be created (cf. RV. 
1. 32. 2). But Vrtra, the demon, the withholder, 
had first to be slain. Indra, fortified by Soma and 
aided by the gods, including Agni and the Maruts, 
did slay the wicked serpent, thus opening the 
enclosing cave (RV. 1.32.11), and in some ver- 
sions of the story he is said to have sacrificed him. 
In the oldest hymns it seems that immediately on 
the death of Vrtra the waters and the sun came 
forth, and rta, “cosmic order,” was established 
with Varuna as its controller. In the later ver- 
sions of the Brahmanas the sacrifice of Vrtra 
brought about creation. In either case, however, 
we may fairly say that the myth taught that Indra 
converted the Non-existent into the Existent (dsac 
ca sin mthur adcakrir indrah, RV. 6. 24.5), that 
is, differentiated them. Thus chaos, by a di- 
chotomy, became, on the one hand, the ordered 
universe of flat earth, atmosphere, and vaulted sky, 
and, on the other hand, the dark, cold place of dis- 
solution lying below this universe. 

The later history of Vedic thought produces a 
rival, or at least a refinement, of this idea. The 
myth of a personal demiurge did not satisfy all 
thinkers, and the philosophical speculations of 
India produced those who doubted Indra. They 
sought a more impersonal explanation of the dif- 
ferentiation between the Existent and the Non- 
existent. Yet their answer was for the most part 
not a complete invention but rather a transmuta- 
tion of the Indra-Vrtra myth to a higher plane. 
This answer appears in RV. 10. 129, with annota- 
tions in RV. 10.72. If we look at RV. 10. 129, 
especially at the first four verses, I believe that we 
can see how concrete was the material with which 
the sages (kavayah) were dealing. They pose the 
question of what existed before the separation of 
the Existent from the Non-existent. At first, says 
the hymn, there was only the primordial chaos, 
covered over by something. What that something 
was the text does not say, evidently not wishing to 
name Vrtra, who is clearly stated in RV. 8. 100. 7 
to be that encloser.* Yet in the third stanza the 
hymn states that there was only darkness hidden 
by darkness, thus echoing the ideas of the old Vrtra 
myth. And, just as the personalized Vrtra is re- 
jected by this hymn, so too the personalized Indra 


In RV. 3.34.3 it is stated that Indra enclosed the 
Encloser (indro vrtrém avrnot). 
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is left out of the picture, and we find an imper- 
sonal neuter first principle, in an egg-like shell, 
that hatches by the power of its own inner self- 
generated heat. This first principle, moved by 
desire, was responsible for creation, differentiating 
the Sat (Existent) from the Asat (Non-existent), 
and this fact the sages learned not from the in- 
struction of the gods but by looking within their 
own hearts. Even the gods, says the hymn, could 
not reveal this mystery, for they were this side of 
creation. Only the philosopher could learn the 
truth, and he could learn it only by introspection. 
It is worthwhile to view this whole hymn in 
relation to the points I have tried to make in this 
discussion, and I give here a translation. 


Rie Vepa 10. 129 


1. There was not then either the Non-existent 
(asat) or the Existent (sat). There was no sky 
nor heavenly vault beyond it. What covered all? * 
Where? What was its protection? Was there a 
fathomless depth of the waters? 

1In the old myth it was Vrtra: ... néha yd vo 
dvavarit / ni sim vrtrésya mérmani vdjram indro 
apipatat, “he who covered you (waters)—Indra has 
hurled his vajra into Vrtra’s vitals,” RV. 8. 100. 7. 


2. There was neither death nor immortality.’ 
There was then the sheen neither of day nor night. 
That One breathed (= came to life), though un- 
inspired by breath, by its own potentiality.” Be- 
sides it nothing existed. 


1Cf. RV. 10. 72.9, and AV. 10. 7. 15. 
*Cf. RV. 10. 72. 1. 


3. There was darkness hidden by darkness at 
the beginning. This all was an unillumined flood. 
The force which was hidden by a shell was born 
through the power of its own heat.’ 

Cf. RV. 10. 190. 1. 


4. In the beginning desire grew in That [One], 
which became the first seed of mind. The sages by 
their pious insight in their heart (i. e., by intro- 
spection) found the relation of the Existent with 
the Non-existent.’ 

1In RV. 10.72.1 the rsis mystically perceive the cos- 
mogonic process. 


5. A line of demarcation was extended hori- 


zontally for them. What was below it, what above 
it? There were seed-depositors, there were pow- 
ers; there was potentiality here below, there was 
emanation above. 


6. Who is there who knows, who here (tha) can 
tell whence was the origin, and whence this crea- 
tion? The gods are this side of the creation. Who 
knows then whence it came into being? 

1In RV. 10.72. 6 the gods, as secondary creators, stir 
up the dust, as though in dancing; cf. Indra in RY, 1, 
56.4 and 10.124.9; perhaps also RV. 4.17.13 and 
4. 42. 5. 


%. This creation, whence it came into being, 
whether spontaneously or not—he who is its high- 
est overseer in heaven, he surely knows, or perhaps 
he knows not. 


In RV. 10. 72.3 the whole undifferentiated pri- 
mordial chaos is called the Asat, and it is stated 
that the Sat came from the Asat (devéndm yugé 
prathamé ’satah sdd ajdyata), and the Atharva 
Veda (17. 1.19) says that the Sat is established on 
the Asat. In another mood the Atharva Veda 
(10.77.10) speaks of the universal framework 
Skambha as including both the Asat and the Sat 
as its parts, and from the Asat are born the great 
gods (AV. 10.7.25). Still again the Atharva 
Veda (4. 1. 1; 5. 6. 1) mentions brahman (neut.) 
as the source (yont) of the Sat and the Asat. 

It should be clear that what, for lack of a better 
term, I have called the Rigvedic equivalent of hell 
was in later times no hell at all, having lost its 
character as the abode of the demons. But it re- 
tained, for a while at least, its old name of Asat. 
The philosophers found in the conception of the 
Asat and the Sat, the non-existent and the existent, 
a dualism, which they resolved into a monism that 
comprised the undifferentiated primordial chaos. 
Sometimes they left this unamed ; sometimes they 
called it Asat ; sometimes they gave it a new name, 
such as Skambha or Brahman. This last term 
finally prevailed, and as it prevailed it signified an 
idea vastly different from that of the dreaded Rig- 
vedic Asat. Thinkers, having reflected upon hell, 
passed beyond it, and in passing beyond it turned 
their back upon heaven as well, to find their goal 
at last in the infinite Brahman which transcends 
both, whether the good or the evil. 








ON THE PRESENT STATE OF PROTO-SEPTUAGINT STUDIES 
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DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF Max LEOPOLD MarGoLis 
(OctoBER 1866—ApRIL 1932)* 


For THE past four-five years I have been work- 
ing, tempore volente, on what amounts to a revised 
edition of some of the more important and contro- 
versial chapters in Swete(-Ottley)’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament in Greek? (1914). It has 
become increasingly clear to me that it may be 
several years more before I shall have all the ma- 
terial ready for publication. I have decided, there- 
fore, to present at intervals a discussion of some 
specific phase of the field at large. Here I present, 
with some alterations and additions, the paper read 
two years ago (April, 1939) at the Baltimore 
meeting of the Society.’ 


*It is now nine years since this great teacher and 
scholar passed away. His contributions to biblical 
philology, especially to the Septuagint, are not as well 
known as they deserve to be; his magnus opus, the 
Greek Joshua, has not received even a fraction of the 
attention it merits. Perhaps this brief sketch of the 
Proto-Septuagint, which touches on the character and 
value of his work, may in some measure help to right 
this wrong. 

I may note here in passing that I entered the Dropsie 
College in October 1931 in order to specialize in bibli- 
cal studies under Margolis. He was then already a very 
sick man. In November he was stricken and I never 
saw him again. Nevertheless, the influence of Margolis 
was felt in the College and it led me to become inter- 
ested in the rather complex field of the Septuagint. 

This article has been made much clearer and more 
presentable by the many helpful suggestions of Prof. 
Albright and Dr. Louis L. Kaplan. Prof. Speiser’s edi- 
torial hand is likewise in evidence. It is interesting 
that both Kaplan and Speiser studied under Margolis 
at the Dropsie College, and Albright has more than once 
alluded to his “ privilege of attending a course in the 
Greek of Joshua given by Margolis in the year 1924-5, 
while the latter was Annual Professor at the School in 
Jerusalem ” (JBL 56 (1937) 173; ef. also ZAW 3 (1926) 
225 f. and n. 1). 

*See the abstract in JAOS 59 (1939), 401. The paper 
read at the Society’s meeting in Ann Arbor (April, 
1935) on another phase, “The Columnar Order of the 
Hexapla,” appeared in JQR 27 (1936-7) 137-49. My 
paper on “The Priority of the Tetrapla to the Hex- 
apla,” read before the Society of Biblical Literature, 
Dec. 1936 (cf. JBL 56 (1937) p. x), is part of a much 
larger discussion, and has not been prepared as yet for 
publication. 
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The problem of the Proto-Septuagint, at no time 
since the days of Lagarde far from the background 
of Old Testament research, has come very much to 
the fore in the past decade, owing largely to the 
appearance of Montgomery’s Daniel, Margolis’ 
Greek Joshua, the publication of the Chester 
Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri, and the 
writings of A. Sperber. I have discussed briefly 
the value of these groups of manuscripts in rela- 
tion to our own specific problem in the course of a 
rather detailed review of Allgeier’s Die Chester 
Beatty-Papyri in JQR 32 (1941-42). It is my 
purpose here to sketch summarily the recent his- 
tory and nature of the problem, the decisive im- 
portance of the contributions of Montgomery and 
especially Margolis, and the character and value 
of Sperber’s criticisms. 

The basic result of Septuaginst studies down 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
amounted essentially to this: there was one origi- 
nal, more or less official Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, known to us through the Letter of 
Aristeas as the Septuagint. The best representa- 
tive of this version is the rather imposing fourth- 
century uncial, Codex Vaticanus. To find it, one 
has but to consult any edition of the Septuagint 
that has appeared since the days of the Renais- 
sance and the invention of printing. This view is 
still held today by many students of the Bible, so 
that the texts edited, e. g., by Tischendorf 
(-Nestle), Swete, and now Rahlfs, have become 
for them the Septuagint itself. 

A great step forward in Septuagint studies was 
made in our own time when Brooke-McLean, fol- 
lowing up the great, and still quite indispensable 
Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum vartis lectioni- 
bus of Holmes-Parsons, began to make available 
in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint a mass of 
reliable evidence bearing on the history and text 
of the Septuagint. In the critical apparatus of 
these two works are to be found variants from 
practically all extant Greek manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, from the daughter and minor versions, 
and from the earlier patristic writings. 
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It is the great merit of that versatile mind, Paul 
de Lagarde, to have presented, beginning with 1880, 
the first really scientific analysis of the problem 
of the Proto-Septuagint.? He argued that all the 
preserved manuscripts of the Old Greek transla- 
tion of the Bible (as distinct from the Minor Ver- 
sions, etc.), as well as all the manuscripts of the 
translations made directly or indirectly from the 
Septuagint, such as the Old Latin, Ethiopic, Cop- 
tic, go back to the trifaria varietas of the Septu- 
agint which, according to St. Jerome, was made in 
the third-fourth centuries A. D. in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria by Hesychius, Origen, and Lucian 
respectively. These three varieties, or recensions, 
in turn go back to the original Septuagint trans- 
lation. Furthermore, it is possible to identify the 
Septuagint manuscripts as belonging to the one or 
the other recension with the aid of patristic cita- 
tions and some of the daughter versions. When the 
Greek text used, e. g., by Cyril of Alexandria 
(fifth century), and when the Greek text underly- 
ing the Old Latin * and Ethiopic translations made 
for Africa, coincide substantially with the text 
found in one or more Greek manuscripts, then 
those manuscripts may safely be assigned to the 
Egyptian (Hesychian) recension. Again, when 
the text of a group of Greek manuscripts coin- 
cides overwhelmingly with the Greek text underly- 
ing the commentary of Theodoret of Antioch 
(fifth century), then that group of manuscripts 
may be designated as belonging to the Syrian 
(Lucianic) recension. The same applies to the 
Palestinian recension of Origen. Once the basic 
text within each recension has been attained, with 
the proper use of textual criticism, then the three 
texts of the three recensions, again with the appli- 


2 Cf. Symmicta, II, 1880, 137 ff.; Ankiindigung einer 
neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Ubersetzung des A. T. 
(1882). 

* On the basis of a possible interpretation of a formula 
in Latin inscribed on a column recently uncovered in 
Pompeii, F. V. Filson has asked “ whether the earliest 
Latin translations of the New Testament may have been 
made, not in Africa as usually held, but in Italy” 
(Biblical Archaeologist 2 (1939) 13-16). The most 
recent lucid discussions of the Old Latin and the prob- 
lem of its sources, together with references to the earlier 
literature, may perhaps be found in Driver, Notes on 
. . » Samuel*, Introd:, Ixxviff.; Montgomery, ICC on 
Daniel, Introd., 29 ff., 43 ff. Cf. also Haupert’s doctoral 
dissertation on The Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the 
Lucianic Text in the Books of the Kings from the View- 
point of the Old Latin and the Ethiopic Versions (Phila., 
1930). 


cation of the principles of the textual criticism 
peculiar to the Hebrew-Greek, are reduced to a 
basic text which is, in the words of Margolis, “ the 
nearest approach to the Greek original as it left 
the hands of the translator(s).” 

Cut short by death in 1891, Lagarde’s work was 
assigned later on, in 1907, to Alfred Rahlfs, who 
himself passed away just a few years ago (April, 
1935). The ideas of Lagarde found notable ex- 
pression in such standard commentaries as Cor- 
nill’s Ezechiel (1886), Moore’s Judges (1895, cf. 
his discussion of the Antiochian recension, AJSL 
29 (1912) 37-62), Driver’s Notes on... Sam- 
uel (1899; 2nd ed. 1913), but above all and with 
the greatest acumen in Montgomery’s Daniel 
(1927).4 

It was, however, the late Prof. Margolis who 
carried out the Lagardian idea most completely 
and successfully to its logical conclusion. For two 
decades he devoted himself to the problem of 
reconstructing the text of the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the book of Joshua, providing us with the 
most exhaustive investigation ever made by any 
one man or group of men of the entire textual 
history of any one Book in the Old Testament. 


From his all too few publications on the problem,° 


*On pp. 138f. of his Canon and Teat of the O. T. 
(1892), Buhl notes that “ before him [viz., Lagarde] the 
Danish bishop Fr. Miinter conjectured that the Recen- 
sion [of Hesychius] might be found in some one of the 
Coptic translations.” Miinter’s work, Specimen versio- 
num Danielis coptiarum (Rome 1786), cited by Buhl on 
p. 141 (§ 3), is not accessible to me. 

5 Among the most pertinent may be cited: “The 
Grouping of the Codices in the Greek Joshua, a Pre- 
liminary Notice,” JQR 1 (1910) 259-63; “ The K Text of 
Joshua,” AJSL 28 (1911) 1-55; “The Washington MS. 
of Joshua,” JAOS 31 (1911) 365-7; “ Corrections in the 
Apparatus of the Book of Joshua in the Larger Cam- 
bridge Septuagint,” JBL 49 (1930) 234-64; and especi- 
ally “Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua,” 
in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New 
York 1927) 307-23. It is extremely to be regretted that 
Margolis’ important monograph on the three forms of the 
Syriac version and on the character of the Palestinian re- 
cension (Hexapla-Tetrapla) of the Greek Joshua, which 
was stated in the “Specimen” (p. 308) “to appear in the 
Harvard Theological Series,” has not seen the light of day. 
Time and again sweeping reference is made in the “ Speci- 
men” to “my monograph on Masius.” In view of the 
fact that war conditions will long make impossible 
Geuthner’s publication of Margolis’ Introduction to the 
Greek Joshua (and perhaps also of the concluding part 
V of the text), if the manuscript is not already de- 
stroyed, the significance of this monograph becomes only 
too evident. Biblical scholarship will indeed be grateful 
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and from what can be learned from the four fas- 
cicles of his Greek Joshua that have appeared to 
date,° we can see that Margolis worked out the 
problem in the following manner, guided it is true 
by Lagarde’s hypothesis, but basically, like the 
careful and methodical scholar that he was, fol- 
lowing the road indicated by the material itself, 
using the inductive method throughout.’ When- 


to the Editors of the Harvard Theological Series if they 
will spare no effort to locate and publish it. 

*The Book of Joshua in Greek, Parts I-IV (covering 
19: 37f.) have appeared from 1931 to 1938. See Mont- 
gomery’s review of Part I in JQR 23 (1932-3) 293-5. 

7In view of a prevalent idea that Margolis was simply 
carrying out Lagarde’s a priori reasoning, and because I 
shall have te refer to this again below, it may be well 
worthwhile citing a few pertinent passages to dispel this 
notion: “ While engaged in a study of the translitera- 
tions occurring in the Greek Old Testament... I 
I deemed it aavisable to include geographical terms . . . 
and names of places. . . . This additional material being 
particularly abundant in the Book of Joshua, my atten- 
tion was caught by the frequently recurring collocation 
of certain sigla in the apparatus of Holmes-Parsons, In 
one instance where an entire verse had to be investigated, 
the grouping was unmistakabie. With the key found, I 
set about working up chapters 15 and 19 which are 
replete with place-names, but also other passages, cover- 
ing in all one-half of the book. My key proved to work; 
of course, as my range of observation widened, slight 
rearrangements in detail ensued which, however, left 
the general grouping intact. ... My results, while at 
present naturally only tentative (especially with regard 
to the sub-groups), go to reveal the following six groups. 
. . . L intend to follow up the present preliminary notice. 
... Naturally the determination of the sub-groups and 
of much else besides will become more accurate as the 
complete induction becomes ready for tabulation. .. .” 
(from “The Grouping of the Codices . . .,” listed in n. 
5 above); “I am preparing for publication an edition 
of the Greek Joshua according to the text of the cursives 
with which Tischendorf’s uncial [viz., K] stands in 
affinity... . In presenting on this occasion an edition 
of K ahead of my forthcoming edition of the entire text 
- .. I am guided by the desire to take my bearings for 
the latter . . .” (from “The K Text of Joshua”); “ An 
accurate estimate of the place of 6 [ = Washington ms. 
in Freer Collection] and A in the narrower group to 
which they belong is impossible without a fresh colla- 
tion of its constituent codices, both uncial and cursive. 
In view of the inaccuracies in Swete’s apparatus . . . 
an edition of ...6 with ...A is deemed desirable 
. +. to serve as a basis for a collation of the other 
group-members, like M and N and the rest .. .” (from 
“The Washington MS. of Joshua”); and finally, “My 
own work on the Greek Joshua was begun in 1910... . 
The preliminary notice then published on the grouping 
of the codices . . . was based practically on Hotmes- 
Parsons and lacks, of course, the precision which I have 
now arrived at after sixteen years of labor. The sum of 


ever possible, he gathered from all corners of the 
earth photographic reproductions of every uncial 
and cursive Greek manuscript, catena, lectionary, 
and the like, containing all or part of Joshua. In 
addition he had before him the various editions of 
the Onomasticon and of all the secondary versions, 
such as the Old Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, and of all the earlier 
patristic writers, such as Justin, Origen, Eusebius, 
and Theodoret. He chose Joshua of all the books in 
the Bible because it lent itself admirably to textual 
and exegetical analysis and, what is of supreme 
importance, because it contained hundreds of 
proper names in the text.® 

The conclusions reached by Margolis I quote 
from his last pertinent article, brief but compre- 
hensive, “ Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek 
Joshua ” (in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel 
Abrahams, New York, 1927, 307-23): “The sum 
of the witnesses yields four principal recensions, 
PCSE, and in addition a number of MSS. vari- 
ously mixed which I name M. At the outset it 
must be remarked that all of our witnesses are 
more or less mixed; the classification has in mind 
the basic character of a text, which alone is the 
determinant. P is the Palestinian recension spoken 
of by Jerome, that is the Eusebian edition of the 
Septuagint column in Origen’s Hexapla-Tetrapla 


the witnesses yields four principal recensions . . . and 
... 4 number of MSS. variously mixed...” (from 
“Specimen . . .,” 308). 

* As is evident already from “The Grouping of the 
Codices . . .” cited in the preceding note, Margolis first 
came to recognize in “ geographical terms . . . and names 
of places . . . [the key to the] collocation of certain 
sigla in the apparatus of HoLMes-Parsons,” noting “ that 
Hollenberg was once engaged in a similar occupation 
(for Joshua and Judges); his one short article in the 
ZAW. I (1881) 97-105, deals with the matter only 
casually.” Or again, a year later, in the “ Washington 
Ms. of Joshua,” “The disagreements between © and A 
in the proper names are, generally speaking, of a nature 
to substantiate rather than to invalidate the affinity of 
the two uncials, the divergence between them being 
trifling, when their common deviation from B is com- 
pared. ... On our steep road to the earliest form of 
the Septuagint, we need resting places, points of vantage; 
such are the groups, narrower and wider, into which the 
extant texts may be divided. The proper names in the 
Book of Joshua are the milestones which guide the 
investigator in finding his way to texts held together by 
group affinity.” 

This is an extremely important fact to be kept in 
mind, and I shall return to it below, in connection with 


A. Sperber’s criticisms. 
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[then as in the case of CSEM below, follows a 
sketch of some of the more important manuscripts 
that belong to this recension] . . . C is a recension 
which was at home in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. We are helped in localizing the recension 
by the aid of the Armension version . . . Whether 
the recension had any relationship to the fifty 
copies ordered by Constantine from Eusebius, .. . 
as CONYBEARE suspects, must remain a matter of 
conjecture. Jerome says nothing of a fourth recen- 
sion; but then he is by no means exact, or the 
recension was at his time just in the process of 
formation . . . Perhaps we may suppose that C 
made use of the common text prevalent in Pales- 
tine, which naturally remained freer from corrup- 
tions in the geographical names. This Palestinian 
koine was only slightly touched up by Theodotion— 
Urtheodotion would according be nothing but this 
Palestinian koine ...S is the Syrian (Antiochian) 
recension ... An outstanding characteristic of the 
S recension is the correction of the Greek style, as 
shown by the substitution of Attic grammatical 
forms for Hellenistic. Otherwise Jerome’s descrip- 
tion of Lucian as but a form of the common text 
holds good. But it is a distinct form, as the proper 
names show with all the desired evidence. The 
Egyptian recension, E, is preserved with relative 


purity in B... The Coptic and Ethiopic versions 
unmistakably point to the Egyptian provenance of 
their text. Hence the designation of the recension. 
There remain a number of MSS. which may be 


classed together as M, i.e. mixed texts. Mixture 
is the general characteristic, the elements coming 
from the four principal recensions in diverse pro- 
cesses of contamination. Perhaps it may be said 
that the ground work is the C type, but not quite 
wholly so. Certain groups emerge . . . The road 
to the original text of G leads across the common, 
unrevised text. In order to get at the latter, we 
must abstract from the recensional manipulations 
... A study of the translator’s mannerism of ren- 
dition becomes imperative . . . The scope of my 
edition is to restore critically the original form of 
the version. I print the critically restored text at the 
top of the page. Below follow the forms assumed 
in the four classes, E, 8S, P, CM. Omissions and 
contractions of the text, by which certain witnesses 
or groups of witnesses step out as silent on the 
textual form, receive a rubric of their own. Then 
follow individual variations of class members, such 
as leave the characteristic class reading undisturbed 
in its main features. Lastly marginal readings in 


so far as they have not been embodied above. The 
subjoined Specimen illustrates the arrangement.” 

This lengthy quotation from Margolis speaks for 
itself. I accept his argument and method as cor- 
rect. Moreover, and this is of decisive importance 
in view of the nature of the problem, Prof. Mont- 
gomery, working quite independently and on an- 
other type of book altogether, found the facts and 
interpretation in Joshua to hold true by and large 
in the case of the text of Daniel also.® 

In the second third of the nineteenth century, 
Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, and Lagarde, especially 
the last-named, advanced the view, which is held 
by practically all competent scholars today, that 
all preserved manuscripts of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament go back to the one recension, which 
came to dominate in the first-second century A. D. 
at the latest.*° In this I concur. One has merely 
to consult Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum Hebrai- 
cum cum vartis lectionibus, De Rossi’s Variae Lec- 
tiones Veteris Testamenti, the critical apparatus in 
the Baer and Ginsburg editions of the “ masoretic” 
text, the scores of Babylonian and other biblical 
fragments discovered and studied by Kahle,” to 
realize that outside of Kethib-Qere variants, in- 
numerable cases of scriptio plena and defectiva, 
scribal errors of the usual kind ([pseudo-] dittog- 
raphy, [pseudo-] haplography, homoioteleuton, 
homoioarcton, confusion of letters, and the like), 
glosses, etc., the manuscripts collated do not offer 
such deviations in text (I do not, of course, refer 
to order of books, section, chapter, and verse ar- 
rangements, and the like) as to indicate recensional 
differences.‘ There can be no serious doubt that 


°Cf. “The Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek Texts of 
Daniel,” JBL 44 (1925) 289-302 (with reference to the 
related studies by Ch. D. Benjamin and Gehman that 
follow immediately, pp. 303-326 and 327-52 respectively) ; 
ICC on Daniel (1927), Introd., § III “ Ancient Versions,” 
pp. 24-57 (verily multum in parvo!); also his reviews 
of the editiones principes of the Rylands and Scheide 
papyri (respectively, JBL 55 (1936) 309-11 and JAOS 
59 (1939) 262-5). In recent years Gehman has done 
much important work on recensional groupings of ver- 
sions and sub-versions in various Books of the Old 
Testament (cf. JAOS 54 (1934) 53 ff. and n. 1; also the 
references to Gehman in my review of Allgeier). 

2° For the literature on the subject cf. Buhl’s Canon 
and Text ... , 258; Reider, Prolegomena to a[n]... 
Index to Aquila, Chap. IV, § 33 and the notes ibid. 

11 Cf. Kahle, § III of the Prolegomena in Kittel’s BH’ 
(pp. vi-xv), and the Index Codicum Veteris Testamenti 
Babylonicum (ibid., pp. xxx-xxxiii). 

12 It is not very often that a Hebrew manuscript of the 
Bible will differ from the received text to the extent 
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once each of the three sections of the Hebrew Bible 
were canonized ** and the consonantal text fixed 
practically no changes, if any at all, were made. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century Strack 
stood practically alone among competent scholars 
in denying “that all Hebrew MSS go back to a 
single standard copy.”** However, from the be- 
ginning of this century he has been joined by Paul 
Kahle, who has contended that there were origi- 
nally many Hebrew manuscripts differing one from 
the other. In the course of time variants and other 
differences were eliminated, so that what resulted 
was the “ masoretic” text with which we operate 
today. From this, essentially a priori, reasoning 
Kahle deduced that Lagarde’s thesis was erroneous, 
and that it was methodologically impermissible to 


that Kenn 223 does in Job 5:8, where it reads ‘Jw in 
place of the reading preserved in hundreds of other 
manuscripts and in our own “ masoretic ” texts, DNTIA. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Sw is the original reading 
(cf. my “Job 5:8, a Problem in Greek-Hebrew Method- 
ology,” JQR 25 (1934-5) 271-8. To the three arguments 
listed on p. 278 may now be added a fourth, viz., the 
arallel passage, 13:3, which likewise reads “TW [// 
81). But does that make Kenn 223 a member of 
another text-tradition or recension? A careful collation 
of this manuscript dispels any such notion completely. 
The same is true, e.g., of Kenn 248 at 32:1 (where we 
read D7T‘}'y3 for masoretic }‘}‘y3; cf. idem, n. 19), 
of the variant O°M55 for masoretic n"329 at Josh. 7: 
17 (cf. Margolis’ thorough study, JQR 3 (1912-3) 319- 
336, overlooked, e. g., in Noth’s Das Buch Josua [1938]), 
and of all other extant manuscripts with unique readings. 
Cf. Montgomery, Daniel, pp. 11 ff. The Hebrew manu- 
scripts discussed recently by Blank (HUCA 8-9 (1931-2) 
229-55), Hempel (Nachrichten v. d. Gesell, d, Wiss. zu 
Géttingen [Philolog.-Hist. Klasse, N. F. Band I Nr. 7], 
1937, 227-37), and Bewer (Jewish Studies in Memory 
of George A, Kohut, New York, 1935, 86-8), e.g., like- 
wise bear this out fully enough. It is unfortunate that 
the Nash papyrus, recently demonstrated by Prof. Al- 
bright to be of Maccabean age (“roughly . . . 165-37 
B. C.”; ef. the exhaustive paleographic discussion in JBL 
56 (1937) 145-76), cannot be used with confidence for 
our purposes, since it is a lectionary or the like, quite 
fragmentary (containing the Decalogue and the Shema), 
and probably copied memoriter. 

** On the most recent “ Historical Study of the Canoni- 
zation of the Hebrew Scriptures,” by S. Zeitlin, see Proc. 
of the Amer. Acad. for Jew. Res. 3 (for 1931-2) 121-58. 

*See his article, “Text of the Old Testament,” in 
Hastings’ DB, IV (1902) 727 f.; and his earlier paper, 
“Ueber verloren gegangene Handschriften des Alten 
Testaments,” in Semitic Studies in Memory of... 
Alexander Kohut (1897), 560-72. Cf. also, e.g., Driver, 
Notes on . . . Samuel*, Introd., p. xxxiv, n. 6. 


attempt to trace back all current manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Bible to one text-tradition."® 

I can see no basis for this sort of hypothetical 
argument, even apart from the pertinent factual 
evidence available. Of course there was at one time 
more than one text-tradition of the Hebrew Bible. 
The Hebrew manuscripts used by the several 
Septuagint translators of the various books in the 
Old Testament differ at times not in minor details 
alone, but, as is the case in such books as Jeremiah, 
Job, Esther, recensionally from the masoretic text- 
tradition. But those text-traditions have long 


perished, driven out by the Hebrew text that was 
used by the Mishnah and Talmud,** by Theodo- 
tion,’* Aquila,** Symmachus,’® Origen,?° Jerome,”* 


*®Kahle’s general remarks may be found, e.g., in 
Masoreten des Ostens (1913), “Der masoretische Text 
des Alten Testaments” (Hinleitung, pp. vii-xx; Kahle’s 
use of the term “ Renzension” with regard to Jacob ben 
Hayyim, Ben Asher, etc., is to be understood, of course, 
in relation to the use of the metheg, hateph, maqgeph, 
some Kethib-Qere, and the like. So far as the con- 
sonantal text-tradition is concerned, no separate recen- 
sion is involved—one has but to compare any edition 
of the “ masoretic” text, such as those by Baer, Gins- 
burg, and the rabbinic Bible known as Migra‘ot Gedolot, 
with that of Jacob ben Hayyim [16th cent.; = essentially 
Kittel’s BH*] and Ben Asher [10th cent.; = essentially 
BH*] to realize this. Cf. my remarks in JQR 31 [1940-1] 
62f.); Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 88 (1915) 
426 ff.; “ Die Punktation der Masoreten,” pp. 167-72 of 
the Marti number of the Bethefte zur ZAW 41 (1925); 
Masoreten des Westens (1927), “ Der masoretische Textus 
receptus des Alten Testaments und der Text der Ben 
ASer,” pp. 1-23. 

As indicated above, it is to be regretted that Kahle has 
not attempted publicly to demonstrate his hypothesis 
inductively (and no one in the scholarly world had more 
ready access to biblical manuscripts, and well-trained 
students to work under him), for then this baseless 
proposition would be withdrawn from circulation once 
and for all. 

16 Cf., e.g., V. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der 
Rabbinischen Literatur (1906-15). 

17 To appreciate the inclusion here of Theodotion (2nd 
cent. On his priority to Aquila, see my references to 
Schiirer and Montgomery, JQR 27 [1936-7] 143, n. 14) 
it is sufficient to list the following facts: (1) “. .. the 
common text prevalent in Palestine . . . naturally re- 
mained freer from corruptions in the geographical names. 
This Palestinian koine was only slightly touched up by 
Theodotion—Urtheodotion would accordingly be nothing 
but this Palestinian koine” (from Margolis’ “ Speci- 
men ...,” 311); (2) the Hebrew text of the Bible cur- 
rent in the days of Origen (late 2nd-first half of the 3rd 
cent.) was so identical with Theodotion’s Greek version 
and Hebrew text-tradition that Origen invariably resorted 
to this version when squaring the textus receptus of the 
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from the first-second to the fifth centuries A. D. 
Lagarde is therefore right, and Kahle is wrong, 
when the latter objects to the former’s judgment 
that all extant Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible 
go back to one text-tradition. 

In 1915 *? Kahle applied the same purely a priori 
reasoning to the field of the Septuagint. He dis- 
agreed with Lagarde that all Greek manuscripts go 
back to one text-tradition or recension; they go 
back to a number of totally independent and origi- 
nal Greek translations. Kahle presented no specific 
evidence to prove his hypothesis with regard to the 
Septuagint, any more than he did with regard to 
the Masorah. Excellent organizer that he is (cf. 
my remarks in JQR 31 (1940-41) 63 n. 7), Kahle 
later entrusted the task of refuting the Lagardian 
theory, with facts, to his pupil, Alexander Sperber, 
who is really the only one to have written in de- 
fense of Kahle’s position against that of Lagarde 
and Rahlfs. I propose now to analyze Sperber’s 


arguments. 
In his monograph, Septuagintaprobleme (1929),?* 


Septuagint with the tertus receptus of the Hebrew in his 
Hexapla. One has but to glance through Field’s edition 
of Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt to convince 
himself of this. 

18 Cf. Reider’s authoritative Prolegomena . . . , Chap. 
IV, § 34, “ There is just as little doubt in turn that in 
the times of Akiba, when Aquila and his cogeners lived 
and laboured, the Hebrew text had, roughly speaking, 
assumed the form of our Masoretic text.” See also the 
following sections in this chapter. 

1° St. Jerome (4th-5th cent.) , in composing the Vulgate, 
made frequent use of Symmachus (cf. the instructive 
discussion and examples in Driver, Notes on . . . Samuel?, 
pp. liiif. and Ixxx ff., and the references there to other 
works, especially to Nowack’s standard work, Die Bedeu- 
tung des Hieronymus ...). That this Greek version 
sacrificed literalness for the sake of Greek idiom should 
not blind us to the important fact that its Hebrew 
Vorlage belonged to the same recension that gave rise 
to the masoretic text-tradition. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that it is the character not merely of the 
overwhelming agreement but even of the disagreements 
that indicates the close affinity between the masoretic 
and these other text-traditions. 

2° The textual results of Origen’s Fifth Column activi- 
ties in his Hexapla are proof enough of this. 

*1 See n. 19 above. 

22 Theologische Studien und Kritiken (vol. 88, 410-26). 
All of Kahle’s “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Pentateuchtextes ” (pp. 399-439), which begins with and 
flows essentially from “Der Pentateuch der Samari- 
taner” (402-10), is most stimulating, even though I 
cannot always follow him in his reasoning. 

23 Tn series Beitr. zur Wissen. v. A. und N. T., Heft 49. 
See the excellent reviews by such competent critics like 
Rahlfs (TLZ 55 (1930) cols. 104-6) and Bertram (OLZ 


Sperber declared that all attempts to identify 
individual Septuagint manuscripts according to 
families were methodologically unsound, since they 
were based on ordinary text open to all kinds of 
interpretation. The only decisive criterion was 
proper names, since, among other things, with the 
minimum of room for exegesis it was possible to 
determine the genetic relationship of manuscripts 
by the forms of the names preserved in these 
manuscripts. Although this argument is one of 
technique rather than of principle, the important 
point for us here, as emphasized so fully above, is 
that Margolis chose Joshua and worked twenty 
years over it for precisely that reason !—its pre- 
ponderance of names. Sperber knew this to be so, 
since he reviewed the Israel Abrahams Memorial 
Volume in the OLZ 32 (1929) 361f., and makes 
specific reference to Margolis’ “Specimen.” ** In 
short, knowing that Margolis chose Joshua because 
of its multitude of proper names, Sperber never- 
theless proceeds to ignore completely all of Mar- 
golis’ work, as he does likewise the work of 
Montgomery, Gehman, Allgeier, and others,?> and 
to devote himself to attacking the Lagardian theory 
and practise because proper names were not being 


33 (1930) cols. 890-2). Actually, it would appear to 
me, there is a fundamental contradiction in Sperber’s 
monograph between his Chap. A on the one hand and his 
Chaps. B and C on the other. In A he argues that only 
a fallacious criterion has prevented Lagardians from 
getting back to Jerome’s three recensions (exactly three, 
not more and not less). He claims to have discovered 
the true criterion, viz., proper names (on how Sperber’s 
own treatment of his own criterion ends up in a hopeless 
jumble, see Rahlfs’ review). In B and C, on the other 
hand, he tries to prove that it is utterly impossible to 
get back to Jerome’s three recensions, and behind them 
to the Proto-Septuagint, because the Greek manuscripts 
go back to independent and original Greek translations. 
How, then, can he claim to demonstrate in A what he 
states in B and C to be impossible? 

24 All of Margolis’ work, both published (e.g., the 
“ Specimen”) and unpublished (the Greek Joshua), is 
dismissed in the following paragraph, with no more 
reference to these works since: “Jos. 6, _,, wird probe- 
weise hier editiert; da Margolis seine Ausgabe der Sep- 
tuaginta zu Josua bereits in Druck hat, beh&lt sich Ref. 
eine ganz eingehende Auseinandersetzung beziiglich der 
Prinzipien einer solchen Editionsarbeit fiir einen spa- 
teren Zeitpunkt vor, wenn M.’s Josua ganz vorliegen 
wird. Doch sei schon jetzt auf Grund dieses Specimen 
bemerkt, dass Ref. die ganze Anlage der Edition fiir 
verfehlt halt und dass auch demgemiiss unsere Erkennt- 
nis der Probleme der Septuaginta dadurch keineswegs 
geférdert wird” (col. 362). 

25 For some of the pertinent literature, see my review 
of Allgeier referred to at the beginning of this article. 
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utilized! The very obvious and just question im- 
mediately presents itself: since Margolis’ method 
and perspective, i.e., the use of proper names in- 
ductively, are exactly what Sperber advocates in 
any analysis of the Proto-Septuagint, precisely 
with what in Margolis’ analysis and conclusions, 
as expressed in his “ Specimen ” and Greek Joshua, 
does he disagree? And quite apart from his nega- 
tive attitude, there is this to be said about Sperber’s 
positive treatment of proper names in Septuaginta- 
probleme: since he limited himself to an analysis 
of proper names in various chapters of the Hexa- 
teuch, removed from their contezt, his study could 
at best be stimulating and tentative, but never 
decisive. Margolis’ study, on the other hand, was 
based on names and text, all in context, of an entire 
book, the work of a single translator, and hence 
possesses decisive character. Finally it should be 
noted that Montgomery’s independent inductive 
study of a text like Daniel, so lacking in proper 
names and so flexible at times in exegesis, led him 
to the same conclusions that Margolis had reached. 

In 1934 there appeared an article by Sperber in 
the Hebrew University quarterly, Tarbiz,?* in 
which readings in the New Testament were com- 
pared with their correspondents in the Old Testa- 
ment, to prove, since the two differ occasionally, 
that there had not yet sprung up in New Testa- 
ment days a fixed text of the Greek Old Testament. 
This conclusion, of course, has long been well 
known,?” but the method employed by Sperber in 
this study, it seems to me, is too full of funda- 
mental errors to be of any value for our problem. 
Thus, e. g., since practically all printed editions 
of the Septuagint use Codex Alexandrinus for the 
first forty-six chapters of Genesis, for which Codex 
Vaticanus is lacking, Sperber takes the reading of 
Alexandrinus as the Septuagint. All the variants 


* Vol. VI, 7"3Nd DYyawm DIN 4D (“ The 
New Testament and the Septuagint Translation of the 
Old Testament ”), pp. 1-29. 

*" See, e.g., Swete, Introduction, Part II, Chap. II, 
“Quotations from the LXX. in the New Testament” 
(pp. 381-405, where due reference is made to the “ ex- 
haustive list . . . at the end of Westcott and Hort’s New 
Testament in Greek,” and other works), especially § 3 
(pp. 392-403). As I have stated elsewhere (JQR 31 
(1940-41) 60f., n. 4) in the case of his “ Hebrew Based 
upon Greek and Latin Translations” (HUCA 12-13 
(1937-8) 103-274) and “Hebrew Based upon Biblical 
Pessages in Parallel Transmission” (HUCA 14 (1939) 
153-249), “the material collected by Sperber . . . [is] 
80 listed as to give a misleading conception of its his- 
torical origin and value .. .” 
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in all the other individual manuscripts, not to men- 

tion families of manuscripts, are ignored.2* From 
the New Testament, which has very complex tex- 
tual problems of its own, he takes the reading in 
Vaticanus; once again all other variants and re- 
censions and daughter versions are ignored. In 
Gen. 2: 24 the masoretic text reads 1 38°N¥ “ his 
father.” Alexandrinus in the Old Testament 
renders literally, rov warépa airos “his father.” 
Vaticanus in the New Testament, Math. 19: 5, 
reads simply rov warépa, to be rendered per se “ the 
father,” but in context “his father.” Therefore, 
argues Sperber, the Greek New Testament differs 
from the Greek Old Testament because the former 
was based on a Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment entirely independent of the latter. To reduce 
the two independent translations to the one text- 
tradition is impossible. 

But one has merely to study these passages and 
words properly to realize the error in Sperber’s 
reasoning. There are many manuscripts in Genesis 
that read simply rév warépa, and many manuscripts 
in the New Testament that read rov warépa airoi. 
How much more logical and straightforward to see 
the problem not as a Vaticanus New Testament vs. 
Alexandrinus Old Testament one, but as an inner 
Greek Genesis one. And what is decisive here is 
the fact that those manuscripts in Genesis that 
read rov marépa avrov have a text that is basically 
and overwhelmingly identical with the text of those 
manuscripts in Genesis that read simply rév rarépa 
(cf. Brooke-McLean for the textual evidence; un- 
fortunately the Chester Beatty papyri do not cover 
this passage). All talk of independent and equally 
original Greek translations is without foundation.*® 


28 See further below on the discussion of Sperber’s 
“ Wiederherstellung . . .” and Montgomery’s pertinent 
remarks cited there. 

2° This is likewise the considered judgment of Allgeier 
as a result of his thorough study of the Rylands frag- 
ments of Genesis (see my review mentioned above). It 
is not difficult to imagine the reaction among scholars in 
the field of textual criticism, whether it be in the New 
Testament, classical Greek and Latin texts, related Su- 
merian, Accadian, and Hittite texts, etc., if trifling and 
sporadic differences were made the basis for entirely 
independent translations or sources. As a fairly good 
illustration of what Sperber does inadmissibly with our 
own problem, and Kahle with the problem of the maso- 
retic text, but which is methodologically quite in order 
in the case of “ The myth currently known as ‘ Ishtar’s 
Descent to the Nether World’ [which] has come down to 
us in two versions, the Semitic and the Sumerian,” 
reference may be made to Kramer's interesting article 
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For essentially the same reasons I am unable to 
accept Sperber’s arguments advanced in “The 
Problems of the Septuagint Recensions ” (JBL 54 
(1935) 73-92). The Greek text underlying the 
commentary on the Minor Prophets by Theodoret 
of Antioch (fifth century) is doubtless of the 
Syrian (Lucianic) recension. The Greek text 
underlying the commentary on the same Books by 
the contemporary Cyril of Alexandria is doubtless 
of the Egyptian (Hesychian) recension. Sperber 
emphasizes three words in the masoretic text that 
are rendered in Theodoret’s text differently from 
Cyril’s text: Hebrew TOM “ loving-kindness ” is rd 
éAeov in Theodoret, ro éAeos in Cyril ; *° JN“ sword ” 
is payarpa in Theodoret, poudaia in Cyril; and by 
“on” is év in Theodoret, émi in Cyril. From this 
Sperber deduces that the Greek text underlying 
Theodoret is totally independent of the Greek 
Vorlage of Cyril, and that both texts go back to 
different original translations. 

We must bear in mind, however, that Lucian 
frequently transforms koine Greek forms into the 
corresponding Attic; that he alters prepositions 
and the like so that the context results in smoother 
Greek; that he replaces a word or phrase by a 
synonym, sometimes both the original and the 
gloss remaining in the texts side by side, giving 
rise to doublets.** In our own problem, 76 é\cov 
of Theodoret is nothing more than the Attic form 
of Cyril’s rd éAcos ; wayarpa is Theodoret’s synonym 


in BASOR 79 (Oct. 1940) 18-27, especially pp. 19f. As 
is well known, “ The Sumerian version of the Myth is 
inscribed in the Sumerian language on tablets dated 
approximately 2000 B.C.; they precede by more than a 
millennium the tablets containing the Semitic version 
... As a comparison of the two versions clearly shows, 
the Sumerian account differs radically from that devel- 
oped by the Semites. Only in the most general outlines 
of the story do the two agree... But few of the details 
that go to fill in these skeleton lines of the myth are 
alike in the two versions. What is even more interesting 
is the palpable difference in style and tone ... There 
is little doubt that the Sumerian version is the more 
original; the Semitic account developed from it in the 
course of the centuries as a result of modifications made 
by the Babylonians in accordance with their own temper 
and genius” (pp. 19f.). But a problem of this kind 
has nothing to do, e. g., with the problem of the relation- 
ship between Lucian and Origen, or between any two or 
more 4th-6th century uncials of the Septuagint, and the 
like. See further below, n. 31. 

8° Cf. Montgomery’s recent note on “ Hebrew Hesed and 
Greek Charis” in HTR, 32 (1939) 97-102. 

308 Note, however, Margolis’ caveat (“ Specimen,” 
312), “ The supposition that Lucian indulged in doublets 
will, I believe, not be substantiated as a general practice.” 


of Cyril’s poydaia; Theodoret’s é& for Cyril’s é 
was to Lucian smoother Greek. In fine, Theo- 
doret’s text is different from Cyril’s only recen- 
sionally; basically they come from the same 
ancestor.** 

As pointed out above in the long quotation from 
Margolis, and this has long been the dictum of all 
textual analysis in all fields, “ the classification [of 
manuscripts into recensions]| has in mind the basic 
character of a text, which alone is the determinant.” 
To bring this out more strikingly, it would be of 
interest for one to record not merely the differences 
between Theodoret and Cyril, but also where they 
agree, and what is more important, an analysis of 
the disagreements in light of the accepted laws of 
textual criticism, bearing in mind the fact that 
variae lectiones non sunt numerandae, sed pen- 
sandae. Finally, for a most instructive methodo- 
logical analysis of precisely this kind of problem, 
I can refer to nothing better than Rahlfs’ “ Theo- 
dorets Zitate aus den KOnigsbiichern und dem 2. 
Buche der Chronik” (pp. 16-46 of Septuaginta- 
Studien I 1904), from which I may cite the fol- 
lowing: “ Theodoret hat durchweg nicht nur die 
lucianischen Lesarten, sondern auch die lucianische 
Anordnuug des Textes [p. 17] . . . Als Resultat 
unserer Untersuchung ergibt sich, dass Theodorets 
Zitate . . . sind sehr wertvoll fiir die Nachweisung 
der lucianischen Rezension in unsern Bibelhand- 
schriften [p. 43]. Cf. also, e. g., his “ Der Text 
des Septuaginta-Psalters” (— Septuaginta-Stu- 
dien II, 1907), § 39, p. 171, “ Von Theodoret, dem 


81It would be very instructive to place in parallel 
columns in context, the differences, e.g., between Theo- 
doret and Cyril on the one hand, and the differences 
between any of the Septuagint manuscripts of any bock 
of the Bible and each of the Minor Versions (Theodotion, 
Aquila, Symmachus, ete.) on the other. Then one will 
see how independent translations really look and read. 
Or again, one may compare the Greek translation of any 
one book of the Old Testament with that of any other 
book (cf., e. g., Swete, Introduction ..., 315 ff.; Thack- 
eray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (1909), 
Chap. I), or even that of two or more translators within 
the one book (and there is now a respectable bibliography 
on this phase), to realize how different the character of 
an independent translation is from that of a different 
recension. Nor is the result any different when one com- 
pares, e. g., the Graecus Venetus (see Swete, Introduction 
..., 56ff.) with any other Greek translation of the 
corresponding books of the Bible—here is no mere recen- 
sional disagreement! In short, our problem, like most 
every other problem, revolves about such fundamental 
principles and concepts as: law of evidence, sober judg- 
ment, method. 
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bekannten Exegeten der von Lucian gegriindeten 
antiochischen Schule . . .” 

It is really in his “ Wiederherstellung einer 
griechischen Textgestalt des Buches Ruth” (Mo- 
natss. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 81 (1937) 55-65) 
that the character of Sperber’s criticism of the 
Lagardian theory reveals itself as so obviously 
without foundation that I devote a few sentences to 
it here only to complete the discussion of all his 
pertinent works.*? The essence of the article is as 
follows. In his detailed study of the Septuagint 
and other versions of Ruth (cf. n. 37 below), 
Rahlfs dealt with an Old Latin manuscript that 
he found to belong essentially to the same family 
of which Vaticanus was a member. Sperber 
denied any basic relationship whatever between the 
two. To prove his contention, Sperber turned the 


82 We need not stop here over his “ Probleme einer 
Edition der Septuaginta,” in the Paul Kahle Festschrift 
(1935, pp. 39-46), since this article gives merely a resume 
of the earlier articles, already discussed above. Nor need 
be considered here his “ New Testament and Septuagint.” 
Where it deals with the problem of the Proto-Septuagint 
it has nothing essential to add. Thus, e. g., on pp. 273 f. 
an attempt is made to demonstrate an independent and 
original Greek translation, otherwise unknown, on the 
basis of an assumed corruption in this assumed long-lost 
Greek translation. In Ruth 1:1] the Old Latin reads 
quid uenistis mecum, for which the masoretic text reads 
‘oY m92on mgd. Sperber argues that “ the perfect tense 
of wenistis is, therefore, an apparent mistake for the 
corresponding future-form. By referring to a Greek 
original, the explanation is quite simple: wa ti mopevecde 
was misunderstood in wa ti emopevecde.” However, in 
view of the fact that all extant manuscripts of the Septu- 
agint and daughter versions read or imply fva ri ropevecde, 
the exact equivalent of the Hebrew, is it not more simple 
and reasonable to assume a corruption within an existing 
manuscript, viz., the Old Latin itself!—an original 
venietis, Sperber’s desiderated future form, and the exact 
equivalent of the reading in the textus receptus of the 
(underlying) Septuagint (opevec@e), became corrupted 
into the received venistis. Note in nn. 1-17 of Sperber’s 
“Wiederherstellung . . .” no less than 17 other inner- 
Latin corruptions. 

The part of the “New Testament and Septuagint ” 
that deals with the asterisked and obelized passages in 
Origen’s Hexapla does not concern our immediate prob- 
lem. Suffice it here to say that it is without any 
foundation in itself and ignores or misunderstands early 
patristic sources and important subsequent discussions. 
His assumed “ Bible of the Apostles ” has no more proba- 
bility than his assumed Greek original of the OL manu- 
script of Ruth. One may find very instructive and 
reliable manuals on how to handle the symbolized pas- 
sages in the Hexapla properly in the Septuaginta-Studien 
of Rahlfs and in Margolis’ “The K Text of Joshua,” 
“Specimen,” and The Book of Joshua in Greek. 


Old Latin translation back into Greek, obtaining 
a Greek text that differed considerably from any- 
thing known to us hitherto. This new Greek text, 
he concluded, proved that this Old Latin manu- 
script had nothing to do with Vaticanus or any 
other Greek manuscript extant, and was actually 
descended from a lost Greek translation which has 
left no trace of itself and which was completely 
independent of the Septuagint text-tradition. 
One can but agree that this new translation is 
different from any devised heretofore. It is char- 
acterized by its artificial Latin-into-Greek dic- 
tionary and concordance translation. Witness, 
e.g., the omission at times of the definite article 
in this new Greek version simply because the Old 
Latin lacked one, ignoring the fact that Latin did 
not operate with the definite article! ** As a matter 
of fact, all four of the key passages in the Old 
Latin-Greek that Sperber himself emphasizes as 
being altogether new and different from all other 
manuscripts and providing evidence for an inde- 
pendent and original translation, find rather ob- 
vious solutions and certainly legitimate ancestors 
in Greek manuscripts collated in the Larger Cam- 
bridge Septuagint. Thus the OL reading in 1:1, 
in diebus iudicis tudicum indicates to Sperber a 
Greek Vorlage év jjpépas rov xpirov trav Kpirov, and 
a Hebrew text-tradition D'MEWT DEY ‘HD (pp. 
58 [ad loc.], 63f.),°* as opposed to masoretic 


... BBY °B*3, As a matter of fact a good Greek 


Vorlage of the OL may be found, e. g., in é rais 
pepais TOU Kpivovros Tous Kpirds, and this is precisely 
the reading preserved in N. And as for iudicis, 
Rahlfs has noted the reading in the Vulgate, im 
diebus unius iudicis (p. 130), and the general 
influence of the Vulgate on this eleventh century 
OL manuscript (129f., §7).8° The OL reading 


88 Towards the end of n. 25 of my discussion of “ The 
Kings-Isaiah Recensions of the Hezekiah Story” (JQR 
30 (1939-40) 43) I draw attention to a little known 
fact noted by Cornill (Zzechiel, Proleg., p. 27) that in 
"o.s roman W37) aquila illa magna und 26.17 
[7>oi7 yA) civitas illa laudabilis . . . wo wir, genau 
wie in allen neueren romanischen Sprachen, das Pro- 
nomen ille schon ganz als artikel gebraucht sehen.” 

84 Not a single Greek manuscript in Brooke-McLean 
lacks the definite article rais before juépacs. Sperber has 
overlooked the fact that Latin, lacking a separate definite 
article, reproduced rais juépas exactly and fully simply 
by diebus. And what sort of concept, in context, is his 
assumed Hebrew, “In the days of the judge of (the) 
judges” (or, “. . . of the greatest of judges”) ? 

85 One may justly wonder why, in view of the deletion 
of rais in his reconstructed Greek, Sperber begins the 
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at 2:23, et adiunzisti te, according to Sperber, 
points to an underlying xai rpooxoAAnP@yr. and an 
original *P279), as opposed to “ MT: P3TA) : LXX: 
kal mpocexoAAnPy.” But the Septuagint does not 
read simply xai mpocex.; all extant Greek manu- 
scripts and daughter versions read xai zpocex. ‘Pov0, 
“and Ruth clave unto.” The pov@ element pre- 
cludes Sperber’s assumed zpooxoddAnOyr. If the 
problem be inner-Greek then one may perhaps 
guess that an original (zpocexoAAn?) ny pov? became 
either by dittography or because of the proper name 
following (pocexodAn#)n » Pov? (note that m in 
Brooke-McLean [= Rahlfs 72, d. in Margolis’ 
Greek Joshua] is described as “ pov#] pr” !) ; the 
newcomer » was misread  (H)TI in uncial 
form) ,°* whence xa mpoo(¢)KxoAAnPnr gave rise to 
et adiunaistt te, and pov#, now quite impossible in 
the context (“and you shall attach yourself to, 
Ruth .. .”) was dropped altogether. In any case, 
to ignore any possible inner-Greek or inner-Old 
Latin solution, and to assume an entirely different 
Hebrew text-tradition because of “das lateinische 
Original, dessen Wert als Textzeuge doch nicht 
angezweifelt werden kann ” (p. 63), is contrary to 
all accepted rules of textual criticism involving a 
secondary version, in this case of the eleventh cen- 
tury, particularly when we cannot at all be sure 
that it has come down to us in its original textual 
form; cf. above, n. 31, for the many textual cor- 
ruptions preserved in this OL manuscript, and the 
possibility of an additional one. 

In the third instance, involving the syntax of the 
definite article in 7°37 (3:13), Sperber rejects 
the unanimous Septuagint ryv wxra, and assumes 
ravTn TH vuxri as the Greek reading responsible for 
the OL hac nocte. As I have pointed out elsewhere 
(JQR 30 (1939-40) 43 n. 25), what is involved 
is not the Hebrew, but the character of the trans- 
lation-Greek. The final case in point, ut inires 
(3:10), is most instructive. Sperber assumes an 
underlying corrupted Greek text, rod ropevOjvai ce 
(as opposed to received rot py ropevOnvai ce for 
masoretic 22 ‘93? ), which he declares to have 
been lost until rediscovered by himself in his retro- 


retroversion with xal éyévero (= masoretic ‘7*}) when 
the OL begins simply with In diebus (=...‘%'3). Do 
we have here another inner-Latin corruption? An ex- 
planatory note of some kind would have been in order. 
Cf. Rahlfs, p. 105. 

**In the uncials it is not at all uncommon to meet 
with corruptions and confusions that involve such letters, 
and combinations of such letters as I, T, H, IJ, I. 








version. He might have spared himself the entire 
discussion had he but utilized the apparatus in 
Brooke-McLean—two cursives, b’ q, read precisely 
Tov mopevOnva | 

Finally, quite apart from the above criticism of 
detail (cf. also n. 32, on Ruth 1:11), there are two 
important principles involved: (1) as emphasized 
repeatedly, e. g., by Montgomery, “ The only method 
for the study of the VSS lies in the way of their 
genetic relationships, their language is a very sec- 
ondary item ” (Daniel, p. 24) ... The sub-versions 
have to be handled with care. They may not be 
treated as though they were prime versions, but 
only as representatives of their groups. So treated 
they are invaluable, but without laying down their 
genetic history such comparison is most fallacious ” 
(p. 57) ; “Again, it is not a dispute among codices 
but among manuscript groups (e. g., Ethiopic and 
Old Latin are often closest to B), as so to say, not 
a personal but a family affair, a fact that much 
current criticism tends to ignore” (JBL 55 (1936) 
310) ; (2) instead of basing conclusions on scribal 
errors and the like in this secondary version it 
would have been more reasonable and profitable to 
have made note of the overwhelming extent to 
which this OL manuscript agreed with other 
primary and secondary versions, and thus to deter- 
mine its basic text and affinity.** 

This entire discussion may now conveniently be 
summed up as follows: 


I. Lagarde’s principles, plausible enough a 
priori, have been found to be essentially sound in 
the inductive works of men like Rahlfs, Mont- 
gomery, and Margolis. 

II. The new pertinent manuscript data, such as 
the Chester Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri, 
serve to push back the problem of recension and of 


87 Cf. Rahlfs’ analysis, in keeping with numerous other 
competent studies of the Old Latin in various books of 
the Old and New Testaments, Studie iiber den griech- 
ischen Text des Buches Ruth (1922). At some future 
date I hope to discuss such statements as Sperber’s 
“Although he [viz., Rahlfs] admits that he is unable to 
reconcile [Lagarde’s] theory and practice, the theory 
still seems to him to be true” (JBL 54 (1935) 75) and 
Allgeier’s “so unbestreitbar ist die Tatsache, dass sich 
die LXX-Forschung, indem sie hauptsichlich, ja aus- 
schlieslich so fragte, in eine Sackgasse verrannt hat” 
(Biblica 19 (1938) 18; ef. also the Hinleitung in his 
Die Chester Beatty-Papyri). The latter (see my review) 
epparently is unaware of the important work of Mont- 
gomery and Margolis on the problem, nor does he see it 
in its proper light. The former, if he has read the works 
of these men, certainly has made no use of them. 
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the Proto-Septuagint chronologically nearer to its 
date of composition ; they do not alter the problem. 
III. The criticism levelled against the Lagardian 
theory by Kahle-Sperber have neither refuted any- 
thing nor do they have any positive basis whatever 
in themselves. 
On another occasion I hope to deal with other 


aspects of the Lagardian theory and the problem 
of the Proto-Septuagint, e. g., on how to use the 
numerous Greek manuscripts and editions that go 
to make up the “Septuagint,” especially in the 
textual criticism of those books in the Old Testa- 
ment for which works like Rahlfs’ Ruth, Mont- 
gomery’s Daniel, and Margolis’ Joshua are lacking. 





SYRIAC MSS. FOUND IN PEKING, CA. 1925 
W. R. Taytor 


UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO 


In 1927 during the Second Revolution the 
Canadian Missionaries were evacuated from North 
Honan. The Rev. James M. Menzies of Anyang 
(Changtefu) Honan, was residing at the College 
of Chinese Studies in Peking during the remainder 
of 1927 and 1928. He often visited the early 
morning fair held every few days on Pig Market 
Street near the East Four P‘ai-lou Corner. Here, 
among other rubbish that hawkers had spread out 
for sale on mats, cloths or stands at the side of the 
street, he found in the early autumn of 1927 eight 
old photographs of a Syriac manuscript. The 
vendor had no knowledge of their origin. After 
considerable inquiry he learned that the originals 
had been found in a small store-room situated on 
the top of the wall surrounding the Imperial 
Palace just over the Wu-men, which is the main 
Horse Gate entrance, outside which the various 
embassies from Europe used to wait for audience 
with the Emperor. In 1927 the Historical Museum 
was occupying these rooms on the top of the 
U-shaped wall. The original Syriac document was 
discovered by the ming ch‘ing shth liao cheng li 
hui, “ The Society for editing the Historical Docu- 
ments from the Ming and Ch‘ing Dynasties,” while 
sorting over the documents stored in this room. 
This Committee was of an official nature com- 
missioned by the National Government. The 
personnel were from the National University of 
Peking. The size and material of the document, 
whether vellum or paper, can only be judged from 
the photographs themselves. There seems to be no 
published account of the circumstances of the find 
and its attendant documents. The original prob- 
ably comprised sixteen pages, or as much more as 
we have on the photographs. There may, however, 


have been a librarian’s commentary or notes of 
description and source attached in Chinese. This 
was usually done in Palace documents with at- 
tached lists and notes at the time of acquisition. 
In the absence of these we can only surmise that 
this book of worship dates at latest from the Yuan 
Dynasty about the time of Marco Polo, and was 
preserved along with other miscellaneous docu- 
ments from the end of the Yuan Dynasty, finding 
its way into the archives of the Ming, where 
because of its unclassifiable nature it found its way 
into the left-over remainder for which the Librar- 
ians of the Archives could find no classification. 
In this way it passed to the Archives of the Manchu 
Dynasty, and was finally found by the Committee 
of the Republic of China, who have edited the 
other documents but in the turmoil of the Japa- 
nese invasion have once more left no record. Where 
the document is now is not known. Theoretically 
it is still in the custody of the Committee. It may 
still be in Peking. It may be among the archives 
moved south to Nanking and again moved west 
into free China during these continuing troublous 
times.* 

The four leaves form part of a liturgical book. 
It is possible that the book was part of a ferial 
breviary containing the offices to be recited on each 


1 Professor P. Y. Saeki in his recent book, The Nes- 
torian Documents and Relics in China (Tokyo, 1937) 
states that a party of Chinese scholars presented 8 
photographs of the same Mss. to the Oriental Library in 
Tokyo shortly before 1929. He adds, “ But we could not 
get the full information concerning the exact date when 
the original manuscripts were discovered, nor the name 
of the person by whom the manuscripts were discovered 
for the first time.” He is of the opinion that the dis- 
covery was made in 1925 or 1926. 
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ordinary day. More precisely it belonged to what 
in ecclesiastical terms was known as the katab 
daqadam wadabatar, The Book of Before and of 
After,’ which was distinct from the Khudra, Gaza, 
and Kashkul, the three books containing the parts 
of the liturgy proper to feasts and special days. 
In the common order at the end of the Morning 
Office and of the Evening Office of each day of 
the week there was sung a Martyrs’ Anthem. Our 
manuscript preserves part of the Anthem of the 
morning of the first day and all of the morning and 
evening anthems of the second, third, and fourth 
days. Since the number of the missing pages 
required for the anthems of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh days must be greater than those required 
to complete the missing parts of the first day, 
it is obvious that in the quantum of the leaves 
the pages preceding the anthems of the first day 
must have contained other parts of the liturgy. 

The text offers initial difficulties to the translator 
partly because of the individual style of script, 
and partly because of the copyist’s indifference to 
marking the divisions proper to his material. 
There is evidence in the photographs that a special 
color of ink was employed at the beginning of 
certain stanzas but for some reason it is not used 
at the beginning of others, with a resultant fusion 
of stanzas and even of anthems with one another. 
In this connection it is necessary to note that the 
Martyrs’ Anthems as other anthems sung at the 
various services in the Nestorian Church were 
divided into a number of strophes or stanzas each 
with the same number of lines within the limits 
of a single anthem. The number of the lines may 
range from two to fourteen lines, and these lines 
are roughly equal in length so that they may be 
sung to a chant. At the head of each stanza 
stands a clause usually a short quotation from the 
Psalter, which serves as its theme. In the trans- 
lation the stanza divisions have been clearly indi- 
cated; and by the use of bars in a few-cases the 
lines in a stanza have been marked according to 
the tradition preserved in the eighteenth century 
MS. to which Maclean had access. References to 
the Psalter have been supplied in parentheses. 

As to date, the inferior limit seems to be fixed 
by the locality where the MS. came to light. 
Although the Nestorians were active in China in 
two neriods, from the seventh to the ninth century, 


2Cn. Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur, 
p- 53, footnote 9: A. J. Maclean, Hast Syrian Daily 
Offices, p. xviii. 

3 Cp. Maclean, op. cit. 


and again from the twelfth to the fourteenth under 
the Mongol Empire, the existence of Christianity 
at Peking is attested for no period prior to the 
thirteenth century. With the rise of the national 
spirit and the ascendancy of the Mings, Christi- 
anity suffered an eclipse, and after 1368 there is 
no mention of its existence. It is therefore to the 
thirteenth century, the heyday of Nestorian expan- 
sion and influence in China, that we may with 
some confidence refer the use of the MS. There 
remain the possibilities that the MS. may have 
been written at a much earlier date and that it 
was brought to China from Persia or some other 
region in the West pertaining to the Mother 
Church. But until an expert examination of the 
material and the ink of the manuscript may be 
made, these things must be passed over. 

A few marginal notes and emendations by two or 
three persons in styles of handwriting superior to 
that of the copyist indicate that the MS. had been 
in use for a time. Judged by these glosses the 
copyist was a second rate scribe, and his duties 
were probably to multiply copies of the liturgy for 
the use of better scholars than himself. 

Western students have been acquainted with the 
Nestorian liturgy notably through the translations 
of Joseph Aloysius Assemani® (1749 and 1766) 
Renaudot (1847) G. P. Badger* (1852) Den- 
zinger (1863), Hammond*® (1878), Maclean ® 
(1894), and Fortescue*® (1913). Most of the 
translations have been made from relatively late 
material. And in reference to the Martyrs’ 
Anthems, some doubt has been expressed as to the 
early date of their liturgical use.1* Maclean ™ 
remarks that “the verses immediately preceding 
the Gloria, which vary much, seem to be of later 


*A.C. Moule, Christians in China, 89. 250-251. 

5 A Syriac MS. in the John Rylands Library was copied 
from a book which, it was claimed, had been brought to 
China in the thirteenth century. The original is said to 
be dated ca. 751/2 A.D. A. Mingana, “ The Marly Spread 
of Christianity,” Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July, 
1925, pp. 38, 42, 43; A. C. Moule, op. cit. 86. 

* For a review of the literature consult Pére Sévérien 
Salaville, Eastern Liturgies (London 1938) 64-67, 203- 
216. 

7G. R. Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals 
(2 vols.), London, 1952. 

® New edition made by F. E. Brightman; Hammond 
and Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1896. 

® Op. cit. 

10 Lesser Eastern Churches, London, 1913. 

11 Cp. Badger, op. cit. II 138. 

22 Op. cit., 12. 
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date than the rest.” The Syrians, on the other 
hand, ascribe the composition of the Martyrs’ 
Anthems to Mar Marutha, Bishop of Maipergat, 
who died ca. 420 A.p.** The recurrence of certain 
strophes or stanzas of our MS., in Maclean’s 18th 
century MS., and the striking simularities between 
the two in form, in content, in rhythm or chant, 
and in doctrinal principles show that the tradition 
of the liturgy in these respects was quite well 
fixed during the centuries following the thirteenth, 
and warrant the opinion that the same was true for 
the centuries preceding it, and that Mar Marutha 
had at least set the liturgical pattern for the 
invocation of the martyrs. 


TRANSLATION 


The angels who serve him celebrate ** his glory. 

(Ps. 98:6) Sing to the Lord. At the morning 
time sang / David the boy with his harp / songs 
of the Holy Spirit./ And the beasts assembled 
and came to his sweet and pleasant voice, as he 
sang Hallelujah. 

(Ps. 66:16) (O come and) hearken. Hearken 
and wonder, ye of high standing, at the Virgin. / 
She bore in Bethlehem / the Light of the whole 
world. / And lo, her memorial is celebrated with 
processions / in all the believing Church, / (and) 
in heaven amongst the angels. 

Glory be (to the Father etc.) Glory to thee at 
morning time from those above and those below, O 
Son who sittest at the right hand. For at the 
sound of the trumpet are awaked the children of 
mortal Adam whom thou hast created for glory. 

From everlasting (to everlasting). On the resur- 
rection-morning when thou art taken up trium- 
phantly into the clouds, O our father, to meet our 
Savior, may thy prayer be wings for us that we 
may fly with thee to heaven and have joy in the 
heavenly abode of light. 


The invocation of the martyrs of the first day 
of the Week. I proceed to the writing (of the 
Anthem) of the Evening of the Second Day of 
the Week. 


(Ps.145:10) Thy saints give thanks. May the 
holy martyrs who confessed thee in their suffer- 
ings/ and propitiated thee through the blood which 


** Baumstark, op. cit. 53. 

4 Lit., chant of the tersanctus. 

%* The missing words at the end of 1.5 are so to be 
supplied. 


their necks poured forth/ be intercessors to thee, 
O our Lord, on behalf of sinners/ that on the day 
of thy judgment thou mayst forgive our trespasses. 

(Ps.145:10) Let thy saints praise. O holy 
martyrs, teachers of the faith,/ pray that peace 
may be in the creation./ Let wars come to an 
end and contentions cease from us. / And may the 
Church sing praise by the mouth of her children. 

(Ps. 145:11) (Let them speak of) the glory of 
thy Kingdom. The martyrs beheld the glory of thy 
kingdom in their minds, as they were being killed 
by their persecutors. And they received with re- 
joicing severe tortures in their bodies. Our Lord 
Jesus received their spirits. 

(Ps. 72:14) Honored is (their blood). Let us 
diligently ** honor with songs of the Holy Spirit 
the bones of the martyrs who endured afflictions, 
that we may find help on the day of the reward 
of their labors through the goodness of God’s 
mercies. 

(Ps. 133:1) How good that the holy martyrs, 
Mar Sergis and Bacchus, the blessed yokefellows, 
besought Christ for times of peace for the Church. 
Love is risen for her priests, and pardon for her 
children. 

(Ps. 45:13) The King’s daughter. Holy Vir- 
gin Mary, mother of Christ, all nations call thee 
blessed. For thou wast worthy to bear within thy 
womb Immanuel whom the prophets described 
beforehand in their mysteries. 

Glory be. Glory be to that Power which dwells 
in the holy bones. Its voice thunders in the four 
quarters of the world. They are laid as treasures 
in the churches. And benefits well forth from 
them. And truth is revealed by the power of their 
words. 

From everlasting. O thou, who didst love 
humility all the days of thy life, thou wast a 
blameless martyr for Christ. And because of thy 
disciplines, in the holy habitations, lo thy soul 
dwells with the angels. 


(The Martyrs’ Anthem) of the Morning (of 
the Second Day) 


(Ps.5:3) O Lord, in the morning. In the 
morning the martyrs cried out before the perse- 
cutors in the judgment-hall,/ ‘We will not re- 
nounce the Heavenly King, / because he it is who 


16 Or, reverently. A marginal note indicates that the 
first word of the line needs correction. Apparently 
dkla’it should read dila’it. 
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delivers us from the hands of the wicked,/ and 
clothes our bodies with glory in his kingdom.’ 

(Ps. 5: 3b) And in the morning I will be ready. 
In the morning, when Christ the King, who crowns 
you,?” shines forth,/ O prophets, apostles, and 
blessed martyrs,/ and places on your heads un- 
fading crowns of glory,/ pray that with you we 
may inherit the kingdom. 

(Ps. 92:2) To declare in the morning. At the 
morning time Daniel came up from the den, and 
the beasts had no power over his body. O Lord, 
let not the Evil one have dominion over the com- 
pany of thy worshippers, those who have been re- 
deemed by thy blood, saved by thy cross. 

(Ps. 88:13) And in the morning my prayer. 
At the morning time thou didst lead Jacob forth 
from his father’s house. And he came to Bethel, 
and he saw a vision—a ladder on the earth with 
its top reaching to heaven; and, lo, a company of 
angels going up and down on it. 

(Ps. 98:6) Sing to the Lord. At the morning 
time the holy angels sang with their canticles 
songs of praise to God who reconciled those above 
with those below through the Being who proceeds 
from him and is the effulgence of his Godhead. 

(Ps. 96:15) For he comes to judge it. On that 
great morning of thine, when thou comest to 
judge the earth and its inhabitants, in the testing 
light let all thy gracious mercy stand before us as 
our secret things are revealed in that awful judg- 
ment place of thy righteousness. 

(Ps. 34:5) They looked unto the Lord. At the 
dawn of the morning to thee, O Lord, we give 
praise, for thou art the Savior of all creatures. 
Give us by thy grace a day which is filled with 
peace, and grant us forgiveness of our sins. 

(Ps. 25:7) For thy goodness’ sake. If it should 
be that thy goodness should not rise up for us at 
the judgment, our race is powerless to make inter- 
cession for our sins. May Christ, our Head, who is 
acquainted with the passions of our nature, grant 
us confidence on the day of judgment. 

(Ps. 95:2) Let us give praise with psalms. In 
the morning Gabriel the archangel carries in pro- 
cession the sign of Jesus, him who conquers by the 
cross. And with the sound of the horn and the 
blast of the trumpet he comes with praise before 
our Brother.** 


17 Syr., them. 
18 Syr., the son of our race. 


(Ps. 59:16) I will sing in the morning. At the 
morning time the heavenly hosts extol the One 
Being adored by all. And we creatures of the 
earth glorify thy Godhead. Purge away for us our 
guilt. O Lover of mankind. 


(Ps. 95:6) O come, let us bow down. At the 
morning time let us praise and worship the Blessed 
One who came in his love and put on our nature, 
and saved it from death, and exalted it with him 
to heaven. And, lo, the angelic hosts adore him. 


(Ps.46:7) The Lord of Hosts. O Lord of 
Hosts,*® who made triumphant his *° servant Mar 
Sergis with his fellow Bacchus, (and) the martyr 
Mar Giwargis, deem us worthy by their prayers 
to sing praises to thee, the Lord,”* for the tran- 
quillity of thy priests and for the high estate of 
thy churches. 


(Ps. 66:16) Come, hearken. O Mary by the 
grave, and Mary about the cross, and Mary of the 
fragment ointment, and Mary of the sweet spices, 
and Mary Magdalene, and Mary of James and 
Joses, and Mary of John, and Mary of the gardner! 


(Ps. 34:7) The camp of the angels of (the 
Lord). The angelic hosts with the companies of 
those on earth sing hymns of praise, sing hymns of 
praise to the Lord of created beings on the day of 
the memorial? (of) Mary, the holy Virgin, 
Mother of Jesus, the Savior of the world.”* 


Glory be. To thee, O Lord, be praise from those 
above and those below. Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, guard thy worshippers through the prayers 
of the martyrs who make propriation to thee, and 
cause thy peace to abide in the four quarters of 
the world. 


From everlasting. In the world thy memorial is 
filled with blessings; and in the place which is 
exalted above fear it is recorded, O martyr Mar 
Sergis, how in wearisome labors and heavenly dis- 
ciplines thou didst complete thy days and depart 
to thy Lord. 


(The Martyrs’ Anthem) of the Evening of 
the Third Day of the Week. 


1° The Peshitto translation of Heb. Yahweh Seba’éth. 

2° Properly thy; but Syr. is frequently indifferent to 
the niceties of agreement. 

21 Syr., to thy Lordship. 

*2T.e. festival-day or, saint’s day in distinction from 
‘ida which is a feast of our Lord 


*8Syr. probably corrupt. Read, on the day of thy 
memorial, O Mary, the holy Virgin etc. 
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(Ps.105:4) Seek ye the Lord. The holy 
martyrs who were killed because of love for Christ, 
lo, we all supplicate. Ask mercy for our souls and 
entreat him through the abundance of your labor, 
ye blessed, faithful physicians whose bones supply 
abundantly healings ** to him who takes refuge in 
you. 

(Ps. 33:1) Praise him. With the new glory 
Christ clothes his servants whom he has chosen for 
himself. And on account of the afflictions which 
they bore he makes them to possess a resting place 
in heaven. 

(Ps. 133:1) How good. Every place where you 
have made your abode is filled with ne e, pros- 
perity, and concord. And from every rm ”* it is 
kept through your prayers, O blessed ones. 


(Ps. 141: 2) Let my prayer be as inc’nse. Pro- 


pitiatory incense and pure / oblations re you, O 
blessed ones. / And the Father rejoice —_ you, the 
Son received you, / and the Spirit cro d you. 


(Ps. 105: 3) Let the heart of them rej. se. Glori- 
ous are your labors. And the meney of your 
conflicts makes us rejoice, because for ‘ irist’s sake 
you died a holy death, that with him yo. might 
reign in heaven. 

(Ps. 97:1) Let the isles be glad. Lr the whole 
order of virgins / rejoice in Holy Mary, ’ because, 
as one of them, she bore Christ, / the 1. ‘erator of 
the children of Adam. 

Glory be. Glory be to the Lord who _ ; exalted 
you to honor and made you treasurie: f life in 
which those who are afflicted and disti ssed may 
seek refuge and find help. 

From everlasting. O Mar Giwargis, thy pure 
body is for us a treasury of the Spiri*. For through 
its many benefits it makes our poverty rich. 

(The Martyrs’ Anthem) of the Morning of 
the Third Day in the Week. 


(Ps. 22:5) They who trust in the Lord shall 
not be put to shame. The Lord Christ, O Martyrs, 
has not forgotten ** your labors. For in the world 
you loved him, you whose bones are treasured, 
whose names are glorious in the book of life, O 
lovers of the Son. (Ps. 22: 5) 

(Ps. 145:17) And righteous in all (his ways). 
‘Now for the wealth of the world have we loved 
thee,’ / say the martyrs to Christ with confidence *” 


*4 Or, helps. 

*© Syr., all harms. 

*° Or, passed by. 

*" Syr., with openness of face. 


‘but because we have truly learned that thy King- 
dom and Godhead are imperishable.’ 

(Ps. 33:3) Let us make melody skilfully. The 
martyrs say one to another, ‘ Come, let us go forth / 
and bring to naught error which has grown strong 
in the four quarters (of the world) ;/ And in the 
name of Jesus let us rebuke Satan. / And like the 
walls of Jericho he will fall before us. 

(Ps. 104: 12) (They sing) among the mountains. 
Among the mountains and hills the King gave 
command that the limbs of the blessed martyrs 
should be cut off. But the Holy Spirit went with 
them in the contest and made them triumph in 
the judgment-hall before their persecutors. 

(Ps.5:1) O Lord, give ear. By the prayers of 
the martyrs who died for thy sake, because they had 
a vision of thee on Golgotha upon the cross, restrain 
the sword of wrath which is appointed for the 
creatures (of the world). For each in his country 
we give thanks to thee for thy goodness. 

(Ps. 99:6) Who called on the Lord. Jonah 
called on thee in the midst of the sea, and thou 
didst answer him; Hananiah and his companions 
in the fiery furnace, and thou didst deliver them. 
All the Church entreats thee with groaning. Take 
pity on it and show mercy to it, as thou art wont. 

(Ps. 22:5) On thee, O Lord, they call. The 
afflicted call on thee, O merciful One. And to thee 
the oppressed bow down, O Lover of men. Be the 
protector of their lives by thy mercy. And save 
them from the Evil One because it is to thee that 
they look. 

(Ps. 85:12) The land which* yields its in- 
crease. The earth, which has been drenched with 
the blood of the martyrs, shall give its fruits thirty- 
fold, sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. And in the 
Church, which has reverenced the bones of the 
saints, may the peace of the Lord dwell forever. 

(Ps. 99:7) And in the pillar of clouds. Thou 
pillar which is full of grace, 0 Mar Simon, thou 
tree whose fragrance is pleasant at all times, thy 
Lord was pleased to take thee up to heaven to be 
with him. And lo, thy memorial is celebrated in 
the four quarters (of the world). 

(Ps. 145:10) Let (thy servants) give praise to 
thee. Let praise thee both the brother saints, Mar 
Sergis and also Mar Bacchus, the blessed martyrs, 
who with one sign ** of martyrdom were crowned. 
May their prayer be a wall for us at all times. 


2° Heb. and Pesh. omit the pronoun. 
*° Probably nird (yoke) is a better reading. 
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(Ps. 107: 22) He sent forth his word. Thou hast 
been a physician for us, O martyr Mar Giwargis, 
without herbs or drugs for our maladies. And 
every one who takes refuge in thee will at any sea- 
son through thy prayers be saved from any of our 
distresses. 

(Ps. 122:8) I will say (peace be) upon thee. 
Peace be to thee, O Virgin Mother, daughter of 
David, whom, because of the fruit which your 
womb bare, created beings extol. And lo, we sing, 
‘Glory to the Lord, full of compassion, who made 
thee a fountain of benefits to the race of men.’ 

Glory be. Glory to thee, our Lord, whose glory 
is in thy Nature, whose exaltation belongs to thy 
Being, and who art inscrutable. Glory to thy 
Nature, which has no need of our praise, (but) 
which to our profit we extol to the full. 

From everlasting (to everlasting) Blessed be 
thy sacrifice, O martyr Mar Giwargis. For the 
treasure of the incorruptible, heavenly life be an 
intercessor with thy Lord on behalf of all of us, 
that we may enter with thee the resting place of 
the Kingdom on high. 


(The Martyrs’ Anthem) of the evening of the 
Fourth Day of the Week. 


(Ps. 33:1) Praise (the Lord), O ye righteous. 
For what reason did you despise the world which 
every one loves and wishes to live in? We have 
seen that it is false in its pleasures, (and) that it 
has hated those of former times and those of latter 
times who have loved it. 

(Ps. 33:1) It is meet for the upright to give 
praise. The martyrs saw the world—that it passes 
away—and the creatures—that they perish. / So 
they loved the fear of God; it abides forever. / 
And lo, their memorials are appointed in the earth 
and above in heaven. / May their prayer be a wall 
for us in this world and in that yonder. 

Come, hearken. The martyrs heeded that word 
which our Lord spoke, “ Fear not, O faithful ones, 
those who kill the body.’ *° So they despised and 
rejected the world altogether and its pleasures. 
And they yielded their bodies to tortures and en- 
dured all manner of torments. 

(Ps. 34:5) Look to him and trust. With the 
eye of the spirit the martyrs beheld Christ the 
King. And they cried out all with one voice, 
‘Praise to thee, our Lord; praise to thee, Jesus, 
in which we have trusted and in whom we have 


3° Cp. Matt. 10: 28. 


taken refuge. Leave us not in the hands of the 
erring heathen, those who hate the truth. 


(Ps.119:55) I have remembered, O Lord. | 
was considering the killing of Stephen. And aston- 
ishment and wonder seized me. For, as long as 
he endured, they were stoning him with stones, 
And he was praying with his eyes looking toward 
heaven, ‘O Lord, forgive them! ’. 


(Ps. 45:13) The King’s daughter. Mary, Holy 
Virgin, Most Blessed of women, Mother of Jesus, 
our Savior, the Heavenly Bridegroom, pray and 
supplicate Christ that through thy prayers he may 
make peace and tranquillity to dwell in his faithful 
Church. 


Glory be. Glory to thee, gracious Lord, because 
of whom, O Beloved, the martyrs were glorious in 
their contests. They endured all manner of tor- 
tures ; and they tread down and despised all itching 
desires. And they put to shame their persecutors 
through the power of the cross. 


From everlasting. O our illustrious father, Mar 
bar Saba, blessed is thy memory! Adored be 
Christ, our Savior who made perfect thy contest, 
O thou who didst rejoice the watchers in heaven 
with the course of thy labors, and hast gladened 
the companies below by the truth of thy con- 
fession.** Thy reward is laid up, and thy memorial 
is inscribed along with the just who have been well 
pleasing to Christ. Be an intercessor on behalf of 
all of as, that we may be accounted worthy of 
forgiveness. 


(The Martys’ Anthem) of the Morning of the 
Fourth Day of the Week. 


(Ps. 33:1) Praise the Lord, O ye righteous. 0 
martyrs, you were merchants. / Lo, your store- 
house is in heaven. / You have bought the pearl, / 
with the blood that you necks poured forth. 


(Ps. 33:1) It ts meet for the upright. O mar- 
tyrs, you were merchants. And by sea and land 
you journeyed. By your blood you went away, and 
to the dry land by your prayers.*” 


(Ps. 105:1) Give thanks to him. The martyrs 
who ** were exalted, and attained / unto that Jeru- 


** Since the prayer is of double length—the division 
would occur here. The first choir would then give place 
to the second in the chant. 

*? Text corrupt. Read, ‘by your tears you have 
brought peace to the sea, and to the dry land by your 
prayers’ (cp. Maclean, op. cit., p. 114. 

°° Or, that they were, etc. 
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salem on high, / and bought with the blood of their 
necks / the country for which they looked. 


(Ps.12:7%) Henceforth and forever. The sea 
cannot break through / the wall which your love 
surrounds. / And Satan has no power/ in the 
place where your bones are laid. 


(Ps. 58:16) The Lord will abide. In the country 
where your bones are treasured, peace and pros- 
perity will abide. The camp of the Watchers on 
high keep guard over it and its inhabitants. 


(Ps. 105: 13) They went about from nation (to 
nation). You went away to country after country. 
But from your Lord you went not away. And 
every country where you labored ** you supplied 
with a treasury of life. 


(Ps. 130:1) Out of the deep. Out of the deep 
the martyrs cried to thee, and thou didst answer 
them from on high. So hear our petitions out of 
the deep, and grant through thy mercy our requests. 


(Ps. 88:11) Shall those who are in the graves? 
Lo, in the midst of the Church are your bodies. 
The keys of heaven are with you. O blessed ones, 
open your treasuries. Give help to the needy. 

(Ps. 144:15) Happy is the people. Happy is 
the country where are laid up your bones as treas- 
ures. For when the light of the sun sets the light 
from your bones shines forth. 

(Ps. 112: 4) Light has shone forth. A light has 
shone forth from your bones, and has made captive 
my mind (to follow) after you. I went forth to 


%4 Another reading, which you passed through. 


rejoice * at your slaughters. And I was overcome 
with wonder at your crowns, 

(Ps. 105: 4) Seek the Lord. Mar bar Sabba (the 
plougher?) and the sower, and all the laborers of 
the heavenly King, and the founders * of the faith, 
may their prayers be for our help. 

(Ps. 85:8) For he speaks peace. Peace be with 
you, O holy martyrs illustrious and true, Mar 
Sergis and Mar Bacchus. May their prayer be for 
our aid. 

(Ps. 107: 20) He sent forth his word. Thou hast 
been a physician for us, O Mar Giwargis, without 
herbs and drugs. And every one who takes refuge 
in thee is helped through thy prayers. 

(Ps. 107: 22) He who is wise. May all those 
who observe the day of the memorial of Mar Cyriac 
and Julitta rejoice through their prayers in the 
new life which is everlasting, 

(Ps.96:11) Let the heavens be glad. Mary, 
who bore him, rejoiced; also John, when he bap- 
tised him. Heaven and earth rejoice in Jesus who 
raised up our fallen estate. 

Glory be. Glory to the Father, who crowned you, 
and to Christ the Son, who glorified you, and to the 
Spirit the Paraclete, who sets crowns upon your 
heads. 

From everlasting. Great is thy truth, O Mar bar 
Sabba.*?7 And thy blessedness is exalted ss 


85 Another reading, to look at. 

3° Or, planters. 

87 Baumstark, op. cit., p. 122. 

** A Conclusion may be supplied from Maclean, op. cit., 
p- 116. 














THE LATE Sanskrit word Jild, as is well known, 
describes any kind of playing, and may be com- 
pared in meaning to Gk. wa:dia. Here we shall be 
chiefly concerned with the reference of lila to the 
divine manifestation and activity thought of as a 
“sport,” “ playing,” or “ dalliance.” 

In such a conception there is nothing strange or 
uniquely Indian. Meister Eckhart, for example, 
says: “ There has always been this play going on in 
the Father-nature . . . from the Father’s embrace 
of his own nature there comes this eternal playing 
of the Son.1_ This play was played eternally before 
all creatures.... The playing of the twain is the 
Holy Ghost in whom they both disport themselves 
and he disports himself in both. Sport and players 
are the same ” (Evans ed., p. 148) ; Behmen adds 
“ not that this joy first began with the creation, no, 
for it was from eternity.... The creation is the 
same sport out of himself ” (Sig. Rerum XVI. 2-3). 

Plato does not describe the divine activity specif- 
ically as a game, except in so far as this is implied 
by the fact that we are God’s “toys ”—“and as 
regards the best in us, that is what we really 
are ”’—,? but he goes on to say that we ought to 
dance accordingly, obeying only that one cord by 
which the puppet is suspended from above,® and so 


1Cf. BU. IV. 1. 6 where the beatitude (dnanda) of 
Brahma is explained by the fact that “by means of his 
Intellect (manas) he consorts with the Woman,” i.e. 
Vac. The divine beatitude is occasioned, so to say, by 
the eternal reunion of essence and nature in divinis; 
“that same mystery of the eternal generation, in which 
there has been an eternal perfection” (Behmen, Sig. 
Rerum, XVI.1). 

2 We are the “ pieces ” that the Draughts-player moves, 
not arbitrarily, but in accordance with our own deserts; 
“a wondrous easy task” because, although He is the 
author of our being, we ourselves are responsible for 
being what we are, and all that the game requires is to 
move each piece into a better or a worse position in 
accordance with its own character (Laws 904, cf. Hera- 
cleitus LXXIX). (This is essentially an enunciation of 
the law of karma and the doctrine that “Fate lies in 
the created causes themselves.” ) 

*Cf. BU. III. 7. 1 where (to combine the text and 
Sayana’s commentary): “Do you know that Thread by 
which, and that Inner Controller by which and by whom, 
this world and the other and all beings are strung 
together and controlled from within, so that they move 
like a puppet, performing their respective functions? ” 
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pass through life not taking human affairs to heart 
but “playing at the finest games”; not as those 
playboys play whose lives are devoted to sports, 
but being “otherwise minded ” than those whose 
acts are motivated by their own interest or pleasure 
(Laws 644, 803, 804). Plato’s “ philosopher ” who 
has seen the light and made the ascent but returns 
to the Cave to participate in the life of the world 
(Republic, Bk. VII), no longer as a “ professional ” 
but now as an “amateur” expert,‘ is really an 
avatara (“one who has gone down again”), one 
who could say with Krsna: “ There is naught in the 
Three Worlds I have need to do, nor anything I 
have not gotten that I might get, yet I participate 
in action.... Just as the ignorant, being attached 
to actions, act, even so should the Comprehensor, 
being unattached, also act, with a view to the main- 
tenance of order in the world ” (BG. ITI. 22-25).5 
It is in the same connection of ideas that the word 
lila appears for the first time in the Brahma Sitra 
II. 1. 32, 33, na prayojanatvat, lokavat tu lilakai- 
valyam, “ Brahma’s creative activity is not under- 
taken by way of any need on his part, but simply 
by way of sport, in the common sense of the word.” 

The emphasis is, we realise, always upon the idea 
of a “ pure ” activity that can properly be described 
as “playful” because the game is played, not as 
“work” is ordinarily performed with a view to 
secure some end essential to the worker’s well-being, 
but exuberantly; the worker works for what he 
needs, the player plays because of what he is. The 
work is laborious, the playing easy; the work 
exhausting, but the game a recreation. The best 


That Plato knew of a “thread-spirit” (sitratman) 
doctrine is implied in the passage cited from the Laws, 
and confirmed by the fact that in Theaetetus 153 he con- 
nects the golden cord of Iliad VIII. 18f. with the Sun, 
to whom all things are bound by it, just as in SB. VI. 
7.1.17 and VIII. 7. 3.10, ef. AV. X. 8.39 and BG. VII. 7. 

* Or “ gentleman player.” 

5 To complete the parallel, it should be borne in mind 
that “one’s own norm, the work appointed by one’s own 
nature” (svadharma . . . svabhdvaniyatam karma, BG. 
XVIII. 47) corresponds exactly to that “doing of what 
it is by nature one’s own to do” (7rd éavrov mpdrrev, 
xara iow) that Plato makes his type of “ justice,” and 
also terms “sanity” (Republic 433, Charmides 161, 
ete.). 
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and most God-like way of living is to “ play the 
game.” And lastly, before we relinquish these 
general considerations, it should be realised that in 
traditional societies all those actual games and per- 
formances that we now regard as merely secular 
“ sports ” and “ shows ” are, strictly speaking, rites, 
to be participated in only by initiates; and that 
under these conditions proficiency (kauSalam) is 
never a merely physical skill, but also a “ wisdom ” 
(copia, of which the basic meaning is precisely 
“ expertise”). And so extremes meet, work be- 
coming play, and play work; to live accordingly is 
to have seen “action in inaction, and inaction in 
action” (BG.IV.18), to have risen above the 
battle, and so to remain unaffected by the conse- 
quences of action (BU. IV. 4. 23, I8& Up. 5, BG. 
V. 7%, etc.), the actions being no longer “ mine” 
but the Lord’s (JUB. I. 5. 2, BG. ITI. 15, ete.), to 
whom they “do not cling” (KU. V.11, MU. III. 
2, BG. IV. 14, etc.). 

The notion of a divine “ playing” occurs re- 
peatedly in RV. Out of twenty eight occurrences 
of kril, to “ play ” (in various senses) and related 
adjectives, we cite IX. 86.44 where “ Soma, even 
as Ahi, creeping forward from his inveterated skin, 
flows like a prancing (krilan) steed,” * X. 3. 5 where 
Agni’s flames are the “ playful ones” (krilumat), 
and X. 79.6 where, with respect to his dual opera- 
tion, ab intra and ab extra, unmanifested and 
evident, Agni is described as “not playing, and 
playing ” (akrilan krilan). It is obvious that Agni 
is thought of as “ playful ” inasmuch as “ he flares 
up and dies down” (uc ca hrsyati nt ca hrsyati, AB. 
III. 4), and that the designation of his tongues 
as the “ flickerers” (lelayamanah) in Mundaka 
Up. I. 2. 4 corresponds to their designation as the 
“playful ones” in RV. X.3.5. At the same time 
Agni is constantly spoken of as “licking” (rth, 
lih) whatever he loves or devours; for example, 
“Agni licks at (part... rihan) his mother’s mantle 
(of forest trees) and... is ever licking” (rerthat 
sada, RV. I. 140.9), and “as with his tongue he 
moves, he continually licks (rerthyate) his mother ” 
(RV. X. 4.4). 

The idea of a divine play or dalliance is fully 
represented in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad 
Gité, but the word lila does not occur, and krid 
appears only in CU. VIII. 12 where the incorporeal 
Spirit (aSarira dtman) is thought of as “ laughing, 
playing (kridan) and taking its pleasure,” and MU. 


* Agni’s flames are compared to mettled horses in RV. 
IV. 6.5. 


V.1 where “the Universal Spirit (visvatman), 
Universal Creator, Universal Enjoyer, Universal 
Life” is also “the Universal Lord of sport and 
pleasure” (visvakridaratiprabhuh)* in which he 
participates without being moved, being at peace 
with himself (sdntaétman). 

It is clear from what has been cited above that 
we might as legitimately speak of a Soma-krida or 
Agni-krida or Atma-kridaé or Brahma-lild as we do 
of a Buddha-lilha or Krsna-lila. The expression 
Buddha-lilha occurs in the Jatakas,®’ e.g. I. 54, 
where it is said by the Gods that “ it will be given 
to us to behold the Bodhisatta’s (Gautama 
Buddha’s) infinite Buddha-lilhé and to hear his 
word.” The rendering of lilhé here and in the 
PTS. Dictionary by “ grace” is far too weak; the 
grace of the Buddha’s virtuosity (kusalam) is cer- 
tainly implied, but the direct reference is to his 
“wonderful works”; the Buddha’s lilhad is, like 
Brahma’s lila, the manifestation of himself in act. 
Elsewhere in the Jatakas we find the word Jilé, in 
the expression lild-vilisa (J. V.5 and 157) ; lila- 
aravinda occurs in VvA 43. If, now, we had only 
the word lilha to consider, the derivation from 
lih (rth) to “lick ”® would suffice to confirm our 
view that it was the “ playing” of Agni’s flames 
that from the beginning afforded a natural support 
for the notion of a divine “ playing.” But while 
we have not the slightest doubt as regards the 
connection of ideas, it would be impossible to derive 
the equivalent lila from the same root. ila must 
be connected with lelay, “to flare” or “ flicker ” 
or “flame,” a stem that is like lila itself post- 
Vedic; and this can hardly be anything but a 
reduplicated form of li, to “cling.” A semantic 
development from “cling” to “ play” would not 
be inconceivable if we stress the erotic senses of the 
Sanskrit words. On the other hand, as the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary says, lila has often been 
regarded as a corruption of krida. We shall only 
suggest that the root is actually Ji, but that the 
form of the word lila may have been assimilated to 
that of the equivalent kridd. 

This brief discussion will leave us free to con- 
sider the very interesting uses of the verb lelay. 


* This is virtually identical with BU. IV. 3.13, where 
we are also reminded that “ Men behold his pleasuring 
(drdémam), but see not Him.” 

®I cannot trace the DhA. references given by the PTS. 
Dictionary. 

®*The PTS. Dictionary makes lih mean “ polish,” but 
this is at the most a derivative sense; the primary 
meanings are to “ lick,” and in this sense “kiss.” 
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We have already cited lelayamanah qualifying 
Agni’s “tongues.” In Mundaka Up. 1.2.2 yada 
lelayate hy arcth is “ as soon as the point of flame 
burns upward.” A natural development is found 
in Svet. Up. III. 18 hamso lelayate bahih “ out- 
wardly hovers the Gander,” i.e. the Lord (prab- 
huh), the Person, Spirit (dtman), Brahma as 
Sunbird ; this “ hovering ” being evidently another 
way of referring to the Gander’s “ enjoyments ” 
described in BU. IV. 3. 12-14. In the same context 
(BU. IV. 3.7) this Spirit, Person and Intellectual 
Light of the Heart, as he moves to and from that 
world and this, remaining himself ever the same, 
is said to seem now to contemplate, and now to 
hover or visibly shimmer or burn (dhydyati ’va 
lelayati ’va), to be “asleep” or to be “ awake.” 
It is, then, of the motion of Fire, Light or Spirit 
that lelay can be predicated. 

We must deal next with a series of texts in which 
the Sun, or solar Indra, or Siman or Udgitha 
identified with the Sun or Fire, is said to burn 
aloft or overhead. In JUB.I.45.1-6 the solar 


Indra “ born here again as a Rsi, a maker of incan- 
tations (mantrakrt), for the keeping (guptyat) of 
the Vedas,”*° when he comes as the Udgitha 
“ ascends from here to the world of heavenly-light 
(ita evordhvas svar udeti) and burns overhead 


(uparit mirdhno lelayati) ; and one should know 
that ‘Indra hath come.’”** In the same way in 
JUB. 1.51.3 the Saéman, having been expressed 
(srstam) as the Son of Sky and Earth, “ came for- 
ward there and stood flaming ” (leldiyad atisthat). 
Again in JUB.1.55, where the Sun (“ He who 
burns yonder”) has been born of Being and Non- 
being, Saman and Rk, etc., it is said that “ He 
burns aloft (uparistat = upart mirdhnas), the 
Saman set above.” But at first “he was unstable, 
it seemed (adhruva wa), he did not flame, it 
seemed (alelayad iva), he did not burn aloft” 
(nordhvo *tapat).1* Only when made firm by the 


20Indra is brahma and rsi in RV. VIII.16.7, and 
identified with the Sun in many places, e.g. RV. X. 139, 
TS. I. 7. 6. 3, and SB. IV. 6.7.11 (where he is the child of 
Saiman and Rk, as in JUB). It will be understood that 
Agni and Indra are just as much “resonances” as 
“lights,” and that the “licking” of Agni’s flames is also 
their “crackling” or “singing.” The Sun _ himself 
“sings” as much as he “ shines,” and this finds expres- 
sion in the verb arc, meaning either to “sing” or to 
“shine,” or perhaps rather both in one (verbum et lux 
convertuntur), cf. JAOS 60.49, n. 12. 

11 Agamana is literally “advent”: cf. “ Tathagata.” 

12 Aleldyat I take to be an example of the negative 
verb, which the sense requires in the present context. 
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Gods did he burn upwards, hitherward and cross- 
wise (i.e. shine from the centre in the six direc- 
tions, being himself the “ seventh and best ray”), 
What is said in JUB.I. 45. 4-6, cited above, is 
repeated with reference to the “ Breath ” (prana), 
identified with the solar Herdsman of RV. I. 164, 
31, cf. AA. II. 1. 6; the Breath, accordingly, upari 
mirdhno lelayati (JUB. III. 37.7). In JUB. II, 
4.1 this same “ Breath ” is called the controlling 
flame-pointed Udgitha ” (vast diptigra udgitho yat 
pranah), and (3), “ Verily, ‘ flame-pointed ’ be- 
comes his renown who is a Comprehensor thereof.” #8 

Now it appears that while in divinis (adhide- 
vatam) “ overhead ” will mean “ in the Sky,” with 
reference to a given person here below (adhydt- 
mam) it will mean just overhead. We find 
accordingly in the Lalitavistara I (Lefmann, 1902, 
p- 3) that when the Buddha is in samadhi “ a Ray, 
called the ‘Ornament of the Light of Gnosis’ 
(jnanalokalankdram nama rasmih), proceeding 
from the opening in the cranial protuberance 
(usnisavivarantarat),* plays above his head” 
(uparistan mirdhnah ...cacéra). This is mani- 
festly the iconographic prescription underlying the 
representation of a flame that is made to rise from 
the top of the head in so many of the later Buddha 
figures. The Saddharmapundarika (text p. 467) 
asks: “ By reason of what gnosis (jfdna) is it that 
the Tathagata’s cranial protuberance (mérdhny- 
usnisa) shines (vibhati)?” The answer to this is 
given partly above, and more generally in BG. XIV. 
11: “When there is gnosis, light shines forth 
(prakasa upajayate jianam yada) from the orifices 
of the body, then be it known that ‘ Being has 
matured ’” (vrddham sattvam), i. e. that the man 
has “become what he is.” Before going on to the 
last step we must make allusion to another well- 
known context in which a flame appears “ over- 
head.” Dipak Raga is famed as a melody that is 
literally an illumination and that may consume the 
singer in its flame; in the Hindi text it is said that 


With na... atapat cf. SB. IV. 6.6.5 where also “at 
first the Sun did not shine” (na ha vd eso ’gre tatapa). 

13Cf, Plato, Symposium 197A, where those whom 
Love inspires are “ beacon-lights.” 

14Tt is unnecessary to discuss here whether usnisa 
already means (as we have assumed) “cranial pro- 
tuberance,” or still means “turban.” In either case it 
is from the top of the head that the light proceeds. A 
close parallel to the wording occurs in J. VI. 376, where 
the deity of the royal umbrella emerges from an opening 
in its finial (chattapindikavivarato nikkhamitvd). We 
have already pointed out that pindika corresponds to 
usnisa as “cranial protuberance ” (JHAS 4, 1939, p. 167). 
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“Dipak disports (kéli karata = kridati), Dipak 
is a King, who displays the fulness of beauty, and 
upon whose head there shines a flickering flame” 
(bigala bijoti mastaka ujiyari).* Now, bearing in 
mind that the Sanctus Spiritus is the “ intellectual 
light,” Meister Eckhart’s “fiinkelin der séle,” a 
remarkable parallel to some of the foregoing con- 


18 See my “Dipak Raga,” Yearbook of Oriental Art, 
1924-25, p. 29. In some representations of this Riga 
the singer stands in a pool of water for greater safety. 
For Dipak Raga see also Sheikh Chilli, Folk-tales of 
Hindustan, 1913, pp. 118, 125. 
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texts can be cited from Acts II. 3-4, where the 
Spirit appears to the Apostles in the form of 
“cloven tongues of fire and it sat upon each of 
them. And they ... began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 

We have been able to trace, accordingly, not only 
the continuity and universality of the notion of 
the divine activity thought of as a kind of game 
and dalliance, but also to recognize in the “ play ” 
of a flickering flame or vibrant light the adequate 
symbol of this epiphany of the Spirit. 





ON AVESTA §= ART, ET, OI = Al, AND A= A(H) 


Louis H. Gray 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I. & supposed to represent ART, RT 


THAT THE Avesta character transcribed § has a 
double value is too well known to require discus- 
sion. It corresponds to Sanskrit s after 1, aé 


1 On the problem of & see especially, in addition to the 
general Avesta grammars, H. Hiibschmann, in KZ xxiv 
(1879), 351-354; C. Bartholomae, in BB vii (1883), 188- 
193; Arische Forschungen, ii, Halle, 1886, pp. 35-50; 
Zum altiranischen Worterbuch, Strasbourg, 1906, pp. 
7-15; F. C. Andreas, in Verhandlungen des dreizehnten 
internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses, Leiden, 1904, 
p- 105; Andreas and J. Wackernagel, in Nachrichten 
der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdéttingen, 
1911, pp. 2-3; H. Reichelt, in WZKM xxvii (1913), 58- 
59; B. Geiger, in Festschrift Friedrich Carl Andreas... 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1916, pp. 93-94; J. Kirste, Ora- 
bazes, Vienna, 1917, pp. 41-44; J. Junker, Das Awesta- 
alphabet und der Ursprung der armenischen und 
georgischen Schrift, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 92-115; A. 
Pagliaro, “-rt- nella tradizione del testo avestico,” in 
Archivio glottologico italiano, xxii-xxiii (1929), 181- 
199. On the question of the Arsakid text of the Avesta: 
C. Salemann, “tiber eine Parsenhandschrift der kaiser- 
lichen éffentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg,” in 
Travaux du troisiéme congrés des orientalistes, ii, Petro- 
grad, 1879, pp. 503-519; Bartholomae, “ Zum Lautwert 
der awestischen Vokalzeichen,” in WZKM xxiv (1910), 
129-179; Reichelt, “Zur Beurteilung der awestischen 
Vulgata,” ib. xxvii, 53-64; Andreas-Wackernagel, pp. 1- 
15, 33-34; A. Meillet, “Sur le texte de l’avesta,” in JA 
XI, xv (1920), 187-202, and Trois conférences sur les 
gatha de Vavesta, Paris, 1925, pp. 34-35; Geiger, “ Zur 
Beurteilung der awestischen Vulgata,” in Festschrift . . . 
Andreas, pp. 91-96; H. Lommel, “ Verwechslung von 7 
and X im Awesta,” ib. pp. 97-108; Junker, Awesta- 
alphabet and “The Origin of the Avesta Alphabet,” in 


({e:]), u, ao ([0:]), 2, r, ks < ks, st < kt, 8n 
(e.g., tav- “arrow”: isav-; raésaydt “may 
wound ”: cf. resdyanti; dus “bad[ly]”: dus; gaosa- 
“ear”: ghdsa-; uasan- “bull”: uksdn-; varsnay- 
“rain”: vursndy-; kasa- “armpit”: kaksa- [cf. 
Prakrit kaccha-]; nasta- “destroyed”: nastd-; 
frasna- “ question ”: prasnd-) ; and also—the cor- 
respondence here under consideration—to Sanskrit 
art, rt when accented, the precise correspondences 
being as follows: initial and medial Indo-Iranian 
drt are written as as in the vulgate Avesta text 
(e.g., aSa- “ground [meal] ” < *drta-; masya- 
“man”: martya-; but arata- “ divine order”: rtd-; 
arata- “ established ”: rtd-; karata- “ done”: krtd-; 
frabaratar- “one who brings forward”: prabhar- 
tar-) ; initial 7 as as (e. g., aSa- “ divine order” < 


*fta-*); and medial # as a§ (e.g., amasa- “ im- 


Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1930, pp. 766-774. 
For palaeographical tables relevant in this connexion: 
J. Euting, in KZ xxiv, and in H. Zimmern, Vergleichende 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1898; P. 
Berger, Histoire de Vécriture dans Vantiquité, 2d ed., 
Paris, 1891, pp. 249-250; Bartholomae, “ Zur Schrift- 
kunde der mazdayasnischen Literaturwerke,” in his 
Zendhandschriften der k. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in 
Miinchen, Munich, 1915; J. de Morgan, Manuel de 
numismatique orientale de Vantiqué et du moyen-dge, i, 
Paris, 1923-36, pp. 43, 149, 213, 276, 295; F. D. J. 
Paruck, Sdsdnian Coins, Bombay, 1924, plates xxiv-xxvii; 
H. Jensen, Die Schrift in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 
Gliickstadt and Hamburg [1936], pp. 301-306. 

? Reichelt, WZKM xxvii, 58-59, makes the pre-form 
*drta-. 
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mortal”: amfta-), apparent exceptions being due 
to accent-shifts in the Indo-Iranian period (e. g., 
asa- < *fta- as contrasted with arata-: ftd-). For 
the sake of brevity, since we are at present con- 
cerned solely with the original character of the 
character transcribed as § in the vulgate text, we 
may here write simply “ § = drt, rt,” the traditional 
vocalisms just noted being implied throughout. 

The phonetic value of this alleged § < Indo- 
Iranian drt, rt has been deduced, on palaeographical 
grounds, from 1) (to be read "M) by Andreas, 
Andreas-Wackernagel, Lommel, and Geiger; from 
nn by Bartholomae and Reichelt; and from NM 
by Junker. The latter value seems to be the most 
nearly correct ; and it is confirmed by Pahlavi tran- 
scriptions of certain specifically religious Avesta 
words, notably ahrav “pious”: asavan-; amah- 
raspand “archangel”: amasa-spanta-; fravahr 
“guardian spirit”: fravasay-;* ahrmédk “ here- 
tic ”: aSamaoya-.* 

It seems possible, however, to approach the prob- 
lem of this supposed $= drt or ft from another 
angle. That the Avesta alphabet, as it appears in 
the vulgate text, is derived partly from the Parsik 
(Southern) and partly from the Pahlavik (North- 
ern) script may now be regarded as established, 
especially after the researches of Junker; but the 
confusion between the true § and the alleged § = 
art or ft seems explicable only from one script— 
the Piarsik. This is shown with remarkable clarity 
in a name which would be written in Avesta with 
one § of the one value and another of the other, 
and would be transcribed *ASaxSa@ra-. This name 
actually appears in Old Persian as Artarsassa- 
(Babylonian Artahsdssu, Artaksdssu, Artakésatsu, 
Elamite Irtakikgassa, Irtaksassa, Irtaksazsa, Bib- 
lical Aramaic SAQWHAIS, SAYWHAIS, Elephantine 
Papyrus YOwWNNAN, Lydian Artaksassaa (genitive), 
Pahlavi Artasér, Ardasér, Artaxsér, ArtaxSsatr, 
Syriac Artasir, Ardasir, Artasahr, Armenian Ar- 
tasés, Artasir, Greek “*Apragép&s, *Aptagéoons, 
*Apracécons, etc.).© That Old Persian Artazrsassa- is 
from *fta- rather than from *drta- seems probable 
in view of Old Persian arta- “righteousness ” = 
Avesta asa- in Daiva-inscription 41, 50-51, 53-54, 


*On the nature of these (originally) divinised an- 
cestors, cf. L. H. Gray, Foundations of the Iranian 
Religions, Bombay [1929], pp. 75-79. 

*Hiibschmann, Persische Studien, Strasbourg, 1895, 
§ 89. 

°F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, pp. 
34-36; E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Berlin, 1924, i, 146; Hiibsch- 
mann, Armenische Grammatik, i, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 28-29. 


and artavan- “ righteous, blessed ” = Avesta a3dvan- 
ib. 48.° One must also reckon with the possibility 
that Old Persian arta- is really a fagon d’écrire for 
*fta-, especially in view of the Elamite transcrip- 
tion by irta- (though against this is the transcrip- 
tion in all other languages by arta-), so that “le 
signe de l’a a ici la valeur graphique de V’alef 
sémitique et indique une attaque vocalique, de 
timbre indécis, non une voyelle a distincte.” * 

However this may be, in the Parsik text of the 
inscriptions of Paikili and Hajiabad the Old Per- 
sian Artarsassa- or *Rtarsassa- is written Artaz- 
Satr. Here the difference between 2 (", 1, ) and 
22 (vw) is so slight that 2 2(74, 11, YI; V, VN, y1; 
VY, 1Y, YY) may easily be confused with 22 (§). In 
Pahlavik script this confusion is impossible, as it 
is in all other scripts derived from an Aramaic 
source. It may be significant, furthermore, that 
this confusion in Parsik is possible, according to 
the tables of Parsik characters in Paruck’s plates, 
only during the reigns of Sapir II and III and of 
Yazdagird II (309-379; 383-388; 632-651) ; and 
it was precisely in the reign of Sapir II that the 
final revision of the Sasinian text of the Avesta 
was made.® This Parsik alphabet was employed 
by the Siasinids, and the Pahlavik by the Arsa- 
kids;® and Andreas had already noted that the 
Sasinian text was written in Parsik.’® 

In the light of all this, the origin of Avestan 
§ = Indo-Iranian drt, ft becomes clear: it is due 
to a confusion of Parsik 22—§ with22—rr; in 
other words, by progressive assimilation Old Per- 
sian rt had become Pahlavi rr, so that Avesta 
asa-, etc., should be read arra-, etc. The phonetic 
value of this rr is not clear. It may really have 
been [rr], or a voiceless retroflex [rt], or a spi- 
rantised retroflex [t*] (transcribed ¢ by Junker)” 
or—more probably—in view of the occasional 


®R. G. Kent, in Language ix (1933), 301, 302. 

7 Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du vieux-perse, 2d ed., 
Paris, 1931, p. 54 (denied by Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis 
der mitteliranischen Mundarten, vi, Heidelberg, 1925, pp. 
18-19) ; they are very probably correct in transcribing 
the character usually given as 6 by ss (pp. 63-65; Reichelt, 
Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft, Heidelberg, 
1924, p. 283, adheres to @r). 

8K. Geldner, in GirPh. ii, Strasbourg, 1896-1904, p. 
34; the date of the Paikili inscription is probably late 
in 293 or early in 294 (Herzfeld, i, 172, 194), and that of 
the Hajiaibad text in the reign of Sapir I (241-272). 

® Herzfeld, i, 72. 

10 Verhandlungen, p. 100; cf. Junker, Awestaalphabet, 
pp. 122-125. 

11 Junker, Awestaalphabet, p. 100. 
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Pahlavi transcription by hr, a voiceless r [r] like 
the Greek #.*? 

The progressive assimilation of Iranian rt to 
rr here proposed is paralleled in modern Iranian 
as well. In Afyan, Kurdish, Para¢ti, Torwali, 
Baggali, Yidyaé, and Munji, rt and art’ > r [t] or 
r, as Avesta marata “dead” = Sanskrit mrtd-: 
Afyan mar, Kurdish mer, Parati, Yidyé mur, 
Munji mur “he died; ” Avesta karata- “ knife”: 
Afyan ¢ara, Kurdish kér, Torwali kera, Yidya kero, 
Munji kero; Avesta sarata~- “cold”: Afyan sér, 
Kurdish sér; Avesta parata-, pasa- “ruined”: 
Afyan par; Avesta karata- “made” = Sanskrit 
krtd-: BaSgali kara, Parati kur “ he made;” Avesta 
*z°arata- “eaten”: Parati, Yidya zur, Munji zur 
“he ate; ” Avesta asa- “ ground (meal)”: Modern 
Persian Grd, Afyan dra, Kurdish ar, Yidya yéré, 
Munji ydriy; Avesta masya- “man, mortal” = 
Sanskrit *mrtya-, but Old Persian martiya- = San- 
skrit martya-: Yidyai mer, Munji mer. 

Instead of r or r, / or 1 appear in [8kaSmi, Zébaki, 
and Omuri, as Avesta marata-: [skaSmi, Zébaki mul, 
Ormuri mul-ak ; Avesta karata-: [ska8mi kil, Zébaki 
kal; Avesta sarata-; Ormuri sal*; Avesta *2*arata-: 
Ormuri zrval-ak.* The contrast in the Avesta 
treatment of * before ¢ and before k or p (aia-, 
but vahrka- “wolf” — Sanskrit vfka-; kahrp- 
“form ” = Sanskrit kfp-) is reflected for fk (no 
examples of *p seem to occur) in Modern Persian 
gurg “ wolf,” Kurdish varg, IskaSmi werk, Yidya 
wurk, wurg, wury.* In any case, since art, ft > 
r(r) in Kurdish, the Afyan r seems a rather weak 
foundation on which to base a theory that the 
Avesta language was Afyanoid.* 


*2 Suggested by my pupil Mr. Gordon H. Marsh; for 
the phonetic value of p see E. H. Sturtevant, Pronun- 
ciation of Greek and Latin, 2d ed., Philadelphia, 1940, 
pp. 61-62. 

18 W. Geiger, Etymologie und Lautlehre des Afghani- 
schen, Munich, 1893, p. 45, and GirPh. i b, 208; J. 
Darmesteter, Chants populaires des Afghans, Paris, 1890, 
p. xlvi; Sir G. A. Grierson, The Pisdca Languages of 
North-Western India, London, 1906, p. 123, Torwali, 
London, 1929, p. 18, Ishkashmi, Zebaki, and Yazghulami, 
London, 1920, p. 16, The Ormu¥i or Bargista Language, 
Calcutta, 1918, §§4. 2; 17. 3; 86; G. Morgenstierne, 
Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, Oslo, 1929-38, i, 36, 
331; ii, 79-80, 319. 

**P,. Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
Strasbourg, 1893, no. 910; Morgenstierne, ii, 79, 318, 
4208, 

** So Junker, pp. 99, 133; cf. Darmesteter, Chants, pp. 
lxii-lxv, and Le Zend-Avesta, iii, Paris, 1893, p. xc. 
Whether ’Ododépyns (beside 'Opodépyns) = Old Persian 
"Apragépyns, as Junker, p- 101, note 1, suggests, is un- 
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One would naturally suppose that the Avesta 
diphthong transcribed 6t, which frequently inter- 
changes with aé, the former especially in closed 
syllables and the latter initially and in open syl- 
lables, G0 Avesta normally preferring di and 
Young Avesta aé,’* arose from "1. Bartholomae ** 
even suggested that 61 << oi continued Indo-Euro- 
pean 01 (e. g., Ga@ic ydi: Greek of ; rSaOr-di: oix-o; 
jas-6tt: pép-o1 < *hep-oir; vdistd: oloGa) ; but this, 
as the Old Persian evidence shows, is quite impos- 
sible (e. g., Gadic rsar-di: Old Persian dir-aiy; 
Gaéic mdi: Greek por, but Old Persian maiy). If, 
however, we note that Parsik 2 has the values not 
only of “ and 1, but also of Y, it would appear that 
6t is to be re-transcribed as *) = "8 — Gaéic *di < 
*ai. The situation would seem to be much the 
same as in Mandaean, where Y is used as a vowel- 
sign for 2;** or as in New Punic, where “both 8 
and Y may represent any vowel; ) is used more 
often for a, and 8 for o and e.”*® The Parsik %2, 
properly *), was misread as "1, so that in the vul- 
gate text at was erroneously written 61; whereas 
ai=‘°(8) was represented by aé=—[e:]. Thus 
we have the explanation of such forms as Avesta 
yt beside yaé-éa (nominative plural masculine) = 
‘Y? == yat = Sanskrit yé, Greek of < Indo-Euro- 
pean *ioi (cf. Homeric, etc., roi = Old Church 
Slavic ti; Latin qui < *q¥ot), and yt (nominative 
dual feminine) = *)* — yai < Indo-European *iat 
(cf. Old Church Slavic #é). 


Ill. é—4a(h) 


Palaeographically Junker has shown *° that the 
Avesta character transcribed 4 is derived from 
Parsik 78, not from I8, as maintained by Andreas 
and Reichelt.** That this reading 78 — [a:h] is 


certain; Kirste, p. 1, equates ‘Opo- with Avesta ahura- 
(but cf. "Qpoudtns), and Justi, p. 234, with Avesta vorav- 
“ wide ” (his rendering by “ wish ” seems quite unfounded ; 
in Oropastes, p. 236, he sees a compound with ahura-) ; to 
names of this type add "Opoudyns in an inscription of 
about the middle of the third century B.c. from Agate 
Kale (M. Lidzbarski, in Ephemeris fiir semitische Epi- 
graphik, ii [1908], 250). 

16 Bartholomae, in GirPh. i a, 172. 

17 WZKM xxiv, 143. 

18 T, Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, Halle, 1875, pp. 
3, 5-6; cf. also pp. 58-59. 

1° Z. S. Harris, Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 
New Haven, 1936, pp. 18-19. 

20 Awestaalphabet, pp. 65-68. 

*1 Andreas, p. 102; Andreas-Wackernagel, p. 2; Reichelt, 
WZKM xxvii, 55. 
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etymologically justified in final position is clear 
from such writings as dé “thou didst establish ” 
(v. 1. dé Yasna xxxiv, 15; xlili, 1, 5) =ANT=— 
dah: Vedic dhaés; biimyé “of the earth” = 
ANDI —bimyaih: Old Persian biimiyd, Vedic 
bhiimyas ; casmand “of two eyes” = ANIDUS — 


éasmanah ;*? ma “moon” (v. 1. mad) = AND = 
mah: Vedic mas; vaphuda “ good-giving” = 
ANTM = vahudah: Vedic vasudés;?*> —vidvd 


“knowing ” = TINT = = vidvah (cf. Greek cides) 5 
zyd, zyas<it “winter” = MN%,-DNY — zyah < 
*ghioms (cf. Greek uv, Latin hiems) ; va “ you” 
= 8) = vah: Latin vds. 

But this “a” also has the value of [a:], M in 
the combination MN serving merely to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is long.** Initially this is found 
in dwhante “they sit” = ‘IANS = dhhanta = 


22 For this -dh «Indo-Iranian -ds see K. Brugmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, 2d ed., II, ii, Strasbourg, 1911, p. 
207. 

#8 For the combination conventionally transcribed »h 
= Mm, see Junker, pp. 77-81; m appears to have had in 
Avesta the phonetic value of 3 = [h]. 

2*The same device, of entirely independent origin, is 
found in Hebrew (e.g., moan “ wisdom ” = hokmd (h 
here <t), 79 “thus, here” = k6 (cf. Mandaean ND, 
Syriac {oX\ “ hither”), TAYD, TAYD “ feast ” = mite, 
misté (Bergstriasser- -Gesenius, Hebrdische Grammatik, i, 
Leipzig, 1918, p. 44), in Volscian (cowehriu “ conuentu ” 
¢*co-yirio), in Umbrian (e. g., kumnahkle “ in conuentu ” 
beside kumnakle ¢< *komndklei; commohota “ commita;” 
R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dia- 
lekte, i, Strasbourg, 1892, pp. 57-59), in Venetic (sahnateh, 
epithet of the goddess Rehtia; cf. Latin sdndtio), and in 
Messapic (e. g., Dazihi: Latin Dasi; Conway-Whatmough, 
Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, i, 
199; ii, 595, 606). 
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ahantai (cf. Vedic dsate; the variant dvhanti is 
explicable from the same original script). Medially 
it occurs in rdvhawhdi “thou grantest” (v. 1. 
ram~hainhdi “mayest thou grant”) = ‘YANANS 
(OYAMSANS I) — rihhahhai (raihhahhai) 
rahahat (rahahai) (cf. Vedic rdsate, bhdviase) ; 
bavanti (trisyllabic) “may they become” = 
SHINN — bavahnti = bavanti = bavaanti (for 
the resolution in the subjunctive cf. Vedic vardhaas 
RV X, 1, 5; sphurdan VI, lxvii, 11); stamhat 
(injunctive) “he shall stand” — AAnSNAD = 
stahhat = stahat (cf. Pindaric éordce). In final 
position it appears in 34 “ laeta ” = NSW = sah = 
$a (cf. Sanskrit priyd) ; ara@nd “ the two elbows ” 
= TSINIS = aréndh = arénad (cf. Old Persian 
gausa, Vedic dsvd, Greek immw) ; ta, ta (nominative 
dual masculine and accusative plural neuter) = 
(M) SP = ta(h) — ta (cf. Vedic té[u], ta, Greek 
ro, ta) ; haOrajatad (vv. ll. hadrajata) “ at a single 
blow ” = ANNSWN —habrajatih = habrajata (cf. 
Vedic agnd) ;*5 and, with transfer from the -av- 
to the -ay-declension, in rratd (v. 1. zrata) “in 
decision ” = M815 = rratah = crata ; poratd (vv. 
ll. parata; paratad, paratd, peradd, paradu) “ on the 
bridge” = MNSND = priah = pria (the forms 
peratd, paratad, paradd, paradu—= ND = prtau 
show the normal locative of -av-stems; cf. Old 
Persian margauv, Sanskrit kratau, etc.).”* 


*5 Cf. Brugmann, II, ii, 175. 

2° On confusion between 77 and &, as in zraydi “in the 
sea ” (trisyllabic) in Yast v, 4; viii, 31 (with many 
variants; in Yasna Ixv, 4; Yast v, 38; viii, 8, Geldner 
reads erayd), which stands for 97°? = erayahi : Old 
Persian drayahy-a (cf. Bartholomae, GirPh. i a, 154), 
misread as §3g3}, see Lommel, loc. cit., especially pp. 
103-107. 




















BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Kirmiz 


Of more than fifty different insects whose dried 
bodies may be used for dyeing purposes, Kirmiz is 
but one. Kirmiz was known to the ancients as the 
most beautiful red dye for coloring silks and 
woolens. 

HISTORY 


This red dye was the product of Armenia from 
earliest times. It is known to have been produced 
only at the base of Mt. Ararat, which is the geo- 
graphic center of Greater Armenia. 

In 714 B.c. Sargon invaded Armenia, then 
known as the land of Urartu, (Ararat) and plun- 
dered it of the wealth and treasure of the King of 
Urartu. Among the valuables taken was men- 
tioned “ red stuffs of Ararat and Kurkhi,”? which 
undoubtedly were dyed with Kirmiz. 

Ghazar Parbetzy, the Armenian historian of the 
fifth century A. D., in describing the richness and 
fertility of the flats at the base of Mt. Ararat, states, 
“The valley of Ararat grows a sort of Grass on 
which breed insects (worms) from which Vortan 
(Kirmiz) is produced, used for profit (selling) 
and for gorgeous dyeing.” 7 Movsses Khorenatzy 
(Moses of Khoren), another ancient Armenian 
historian, says practically the same thing. 

The Armenian vortan (Kirmiz) was greatly 
appreciated by the Arabs and by all of the Islamic 
world. Preparation of the dye was a speciality of 
the Armenian capitals, Ardashad and Touin. Ar- 
dashad in particular was known among Islams as 
Kariat-al-Kirmiz (The City of Kirmiz). These 
two Armenian capital cities, hardly a mile apart, 
were the earliest textile centers of Armenia as well 
as of that section of Asia. The products of their 
looms—woolen and silken stuffs, rugs, carpets, 
clothing, etc.—were in great demand everywhere. 

Pelakori, an eighth century Arab historian, men- 
tions “Ardashad, which is Al-Kirmiz.” A tenth 
century historian, Al-Baladhory, calls Ardashad 
“ Kariat-al-Kirmiz.” Ebn Haukal, the Arab geog- 
rapher of the tenth century, states in his Oriental 
Geography, “ Deinel is a larger city than Ardebil, 


1The Cambridge Ancient History. The Assyrian Bm- 
pire, Chapter VIII, “ The Kingdom of Van” (New York 
1925). 

? History of Armenians (in Armenian), 3rd ed. (St. 
Lazar, Venice 1891) 28. 
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and chief town of Armenia; ... Here they manu- 
facture fine hangings, and carpets, and make the 
beautiful color called Kirmiz. I have heard that 
this kirmiz is a certain worm.” * The above men- 
tioned Deinel is the Arabic for the Armenian city 
of Touin. Yaqut, an eighth century Arab geog- 
rapher, mentions Ardashad as Kariat-al-Kirmiz. 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin (1340), speaking 
of Marant (in Armenia the greater), states, “In 
the plains to the south of Marant the Qirmiz insect 
is found.” * 

In his Embassy to Tamerland (1403-1406), the 
Spaniard Clavijo, speaking of Mt. Ararat, says, 
“Tn the valleys at the foot of the mountain the 
Kirmiz worm is found, with which they dye the 
silk crimson.” * Another traveller, Sir John Char- 
din of the seventeenth century, mentions seeing 
Kirmiz in Armenia; “ Marant . . . they gather 
Cocheneel in the places adjoining.” ® 

In the eighteenth century the Russian Marcoff, 
while climbing Mt. Ararat, at the height of almost 
15,000 discovered Kirmiz insects. In 1832 a re- 
quest for complete information about Kirmiz was 
sent by the Academy of St. Petersburg, and in 
answer an Armenian priest (of the Armenian 
Monastery of Etchmiadzin at the foot of Mt. 
Ararat), Sahag vartabed Der Krikorian, sent a 
lengthy report on the subject. This report was 
turned into a prepared study by Academic Hamel 
and read before the Academy. 

The above facts establish beyond a doubt that 
Kirmiz was a native Armenian dye. 


THE KIRMIZ INSECT 


The Armenians Ghazar Parbetzy and Movsses 
Khorenatzy, the Arab Ibn Haukal, the Persian 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin, the Spaniard 
Clavijo, and Sir John Chardin all state that the 
original Kirmiz was gotten from an insect or worm 


* Translated by Sir William Ousley (London 1800) 
160-1. 

‘The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat-al-Qulub. 
Translated by G. Le Strange (London 1919) 89. 

‘Translated from Spanish by G. Le Strange. 
Broadway Travellers series, p. 143. 

®* Travels of Sir John Chardin (London 1686) 351. 
This is repeated by Moritz von Kotzebue, Narrative of a 
Journey into Persia (London 1819) 145. 


The 
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that existed at the foot of Mt. Ararat in Armenia. 
The two Armenian historians also state that the 
the Kirmiz worm or insect existed on some sort of 
grass which supplied its nourishment, and also that 
this grass was peculiar to the valley of Ararat. 
These statements were further verified by the report 
sent to the Academy of St. Petersburg. From this 
report we learn that during the months of July, 
August, and September the Academy’s expedition 
found Kirmiz in abundance in the valleys on both 
sides of the Araxes river, also from the village of 
Shorly (near Etchmiadzin) to Khorvirab, and 
especially around Shorly, Sourvanlar, Nedjely, 
Hassanabad and Khorvirab. This expedition found 
Kirmiz also on the other side of Araxes near the 
village of Sefiabad along the Sev Tchour (Kara 
sou) river between Tashbourouny and Karalek. 
All of these villages and territory are at the foot 
of Mt. Ararat, in Armenia proper. 

The Armenian member of the expedition, Sahag 
vartabed, states also that Kirmiz insects are to be 
found breeding on grass near Salmasd and Khoy, 
which are parts of ancient Armenia. 

The peculiar grass (Piminella, Poa-Punges or 
Aeluropus Laevis, and that which grows in swamps, 
Dactylis Litoralis) grows in great abundance in the 
above mentioned regions of Armenia, and is in 
several varieties, some having thorn-like points and 
others scales. Some spread along the ground while 
some grow above it, and upon this latter type tiny 
flowers appear. It is on the stems of these grasses 
that Kirmiz insects breed. When grown, they are 
about the size of half a small green pea. Sometimes 
they are so numerous that the ground is literally 
red with them. The male is darker than the female 
and is a brownish color with transparent wings 
edged with pink. It has long legs and tail, a body 
as smooth as silk satin, and large eyes. In general, 
it resembles a fly. The male of the species is useless 
so far as dye producing is concerned. The female 
Kirmiz, from which the dye is made, is a strong 
dark red color on top and a violet color underneath ; 
it is flat underneath and oval on top, and is about 
twice the size of the male. She has six small legs 
too weak to support her. 

The dye material is chemically known as Acide 
Carminique or Rouge de Cochenille (C22H20,s). 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary of English 
Language, The Encyclopedia Americana, The 
Encyclopedia Britannica and other books, state 
erroneously that the Kirmiz is “an insect found 
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on various species of oaks around the Mediter- 
ranean ” sea.” 

Similar mistakes about Kirmiz are also made by 
famed authors of works on Oriental Arts, Textiles, 
Rugs, Carpets, etc., namely: Walter A. Hawley in 
Oriental Rugs, Antique and Modern (New York 
1927) 38; Dr. F. R. Martin in A History of 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets before 1800 (London 
1908) ; John Kimberly Mumford in Oriental Rugs 
(New York 1923) ; Armenag Sakisian, A. U. Pope, 
and many others. 

Through ignorance Kirmiz is sometimes iden- 
tified as a berry, and again as a mineral.® The 
name Kirmiz is also erroneously applied to red 
dyestuffs of other origins. 


THE USE OF KIRMIZ 


Kirmiz has been used especially for dyeing silks 
and woolens,® as mentioned by the Armenian his- 
torian Hovhannes Catholichos of the tenth century, 
and in dyeing carpets as mentioned by another 
Armenian historian, Sdeppanos of Darron. Kirmiz 
dye was so fine and beautiful that many silken 
stuffs dyed with it were called Kirmiz or Vortan. 

As late as the nineteenth century, especially in 
Etchmiadzin, Kirmiz dye has been used for 
lettering and illuminating Armenian manuscripts. 
It has frequently been mixed with sealing wax to 
give it the beautiful red color. 

Kirmiz, according to Ghazar Parbetzy, was a 
commodity of trade, a gainful merchandise, and 
according to Dr. F. R. Martin, it was formerly 
exported to Persia, but the price was so high that 
it was impossible for the Persian dyers to use it 
in large quantity. This was a source of many 
complaints from them. 


THE NAME KIRNIZ 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary gives “ Ker’mes 
(ker’meez), n. (Written also chermes) .. . from 


*The insect that does breed on “oaks around the 
Mediterranean ” should be identified as one of the fifty 
different species of cochineal but certainly not as Kirmiz. 
Cochineals also come from Mexico and other parts of the 
Americas and Europe. There are various species that 
live on cactus, oaks, and other plants. 

® The Encyclopedia Britannica states that only in 1714 
was the animal origin of kermes discovered. But we have 
already seen that among Armenians as early as the fifth 
century, and among Arabs in the ninth century, Kirmiz 
was known as an animal dyestuff. Among Europeans, 
Clavijo (1403-6) knew and had informed Europe that 
Kirmiz was an insect dyestuff. 

® There have been no testimonies regarding the dyeing 
of cotton and linen with Kirmiz. 











Sanskrit kirmidja, engendered by a worm, from 
krimi, Persian krim, worm, and dja, engendered, 
born.” We can find more complete information in 
the monumental Armenian Dictionary of Root 
Words by the great Armenian linguist, Professor 
Hratchia Adjarian of the Armenian University of 
Erivan, Republic of Armenia (U. 8S. S. R.)— 
“ Pahlavi, karmir, which until now was unknown 
in Iranian literature, only recently has been dis- 
covered (see Ganthiot, Gram. Soga. 143 and MSC 
17, 247) Sograean krm’yr (read karmir) in Ar- 
menian garmir. According to Dr. Josef Markwart 
(Professor of University of Berlin), there is in 
Pahlavi kalmir, from which the Hebrew karmil is 
borrowed, meaning kirmiz dye as well as stuffs 
dyed with kirmiz. Also see Sanskrit kirmira. 
The root of all these words is Persian kirm, Zend 
karama(?), Sanskrit krmi,—worm—to which are 
related Albanian kriim, krimp, Irish craim, Polish 
kirmis,—worm—the general origin being gérmi, 
worm, kirmiz, garmir (Armenian). The reason 
for this development is that in ancient times the 
purple red was prepared from a sort of worm. See 
in Greek zérxos, worm and kokkivos, red, Dutch 
cirmi worm, ¢riimind red, Latin vermis worm, 
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vermiculus kirmiz-red, Italian vermiglio, French 
vermeil red, Polish virmi worm and Ukranian 
vermjanyi red. This Indo-European word spread 
throughout east and west (brought to Europe by 
the Moors) : cf. Turkish garmaz, whence garmaza, 
red, Kurdish karmaz, Arabic Kirmiz, kirmizi, 
Spanish alquermes, French kermeS, Italian car- 
mesino, German karmesin, Polish kirmes, alkirmes, 
Bulgarian kirmiz, Serb grimis, Russian kapMa- 
3HHb, Middle Armenian khrmzi, ghrmeazi purple.” 

In old Armenian we have garmir red, vortan 
garmir or only vortan kirmiz. Vortan also is 
applied as a name for fine silken or woolen textiles, 
especially in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
in Armenian translations (mainly from Greek). 

Vortan is derived from Vort, which in Armenian 
means worm.’® 

Wicurtma, Kan. H. KuRpIAN 


1° Sir William Ousley notes, “ The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ferhang Borhan Kattea, informs us, that Kermez 
is the name of a substance with which they tinge or dye; 
and that is said to be an insect gathered from certain 
shrubs, and afterwards dried; and that the Arabians 
style it Dud-al-Sebaghein, the Dyer’s worm.” (Oriental 
Geography of Ibn Haukal (London 1800) 161.) 
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Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel. in Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Steinschneidekunst. By ANTON 
Moorteat. Staatl. Museen zu Berlin. Berlin: 
Mann, 1940. viii-+ 155 pages, 96 tables. Rm. 
80. 


The important collection of Near Eastern cylin- 
der seals in the National Museum in Berlin has 
now been published by Moortgat. Although a 
number of seals are already known from earlier 
reproductions in various places, it is indeed grati- 
fying to find them listed systematically together 
with a large amount of hitherto unpublished stones. 
The impressions of nearly eight hundred seals are 
here reproduced with some of the best photographs 
ever presented in a publication of this kind, and are 
accompanied by a clear and comprehensive cata- 
logue. For the readings of the inscriptions, which 
are given together with the descriptions of the seals, 
Moortgat has relied on the expert help of Ehelolf 
and Falkenstein. 


The catalogue is preceded by a “history of the 
development of the cylinder seal as shown by the 
collection in Berlin.” This acquaints the reader 
with the historical and ethnical background of the 
material which covers most of the stylistic phases 
of Mesopotamia and the peripheral regions from 
the fourth millennium to the fifth century B.C. 
Written in a personal style, it is a running com- 
mentary on the catalogue. Four plates with chro- 
nologically and stylistically important pieces from 
other sources and seal impressions on tablets form 
a welcome addition. While concerned primarily 
with the collection in Berlin, the “history of the 
development” nevertheless represents Moortgat’s 
effort at a general classification of the material. 

This work appeared almost simultaneously with 
H. Frankfort’s Cylinder Seals (London 1939). It 
may therefore be interesting to compare in detail 
Moortgat’s and Frankfort’s classifications. 


From the very beginning, a great difference exists 
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between Moortgat’s and Frankfort’s division of 
the material from the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 
periods. In the discussion of these seals Moortgat 
follows the pattern laid down in his “ Fruehe Bild- 
kunst in Sumer” (MVAeG 40 [1935] 3). He 
bases his theory on the results of the excavations 
at Uruk-Warka and rejects Frankfort’s statement 
that the beautifully carved seals, nos. 9 and 30, 
were found in a “deposit buried in the Jemdet 
Nasr period ” (Frankfort l.c., p. 16), he assumes 
that the high level of glyptic art in the Uruk period 
continued throughout the Jemdet Nasr age contem- 
poraneously with a coarser technique. Frankfort, 
on the other hand, states that the two successive 
periods cannot very well be separated at Warka. 
He takes into account the stratigraphic evidence 
from Khafaje and Jemdet Nasr (Kish) which 
supports his differentiation into two periods (cf. 
Frankfort 1. c., p. 16 fn. 3: “ Whatever terminology 
is ultimately adopted, a period of great achieve- 
ment, which is named the Uruk period, can be 
distinguished from one of decline in glyptic art, 
named after the site of Jemdet Nasr”). 

Moortgat has not accepted Frankfort’s concise 
terminology for the time between the Jemdet Nasr 
and Akkad periods. Frankfort’s Zarly Dynastic I 
(ED TI) therefore corresponds to Moortgat’s “ Tran- 
sition to the Mesilim period ”; Frankfort’s ED II 
to Moortgat’s “ Mesilim period”; Frankfort’s ED 
ITI to Moortgat’s “ Transition to the Ur I period ” 
and “ Ur I period.” Moortgat has made a special 
group of the seals of incipient “ Ur I ” style which 
he named after the “ Imdugud Sukurru ” impres- 
sion from Fara,—a helpful effort to divide more 
clearly the different stages of the animal-conflict 
friezes. For the same reason he divides the friezes 
of the “ Ur I” period into two groups; an earlier 
one containing the seals related to that of Me&ka- 
lamdug, and a later one with those resembling the 
seals of MeSannepadda, Lugalanda and that of 
Ninturnin. Both scholars agree on the well defined 
limits of the Akkad period. The designation, how- 
ever, of a group of seals marking the intrusion of 
the Guti at the end of the Akkad period, made by 
Frankfort (l.c., p. 142) is not accepted by Moort- 
gat, as he does not consider Frankfort’s evidence 
convincing. 

Influenced by the stylistic identity of the seal 
of a servant of Birsin of Isin with those of the 
kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur—and of the 
later seal of Rimsin’s queen with the cylinders of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon—Moortgat concludes 














that the Isin-Larsa stones cannot be singled out as 
a separate stylistic group. The publication of the 
seals from this intermediate layer at Tell Asmar 
(The Gimilsin Temple and the Palace of the 
Rulers at Tell Asmar, Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions LITT fig. 102 e-j, fig. 103 a-j) has nevertheless 
shown, that a number of seals must be ascribed to 
this transitional style. 

Following the seals of Babylon I, Moortgat’s 
“Old Babylonian ” group, the author lists no. 504 
as “Assyrian from the time of Babylonian predomi- 
nace.” This seal shows the incipient Mitanni style; 
Moortgat’s classification of the piece as Assyrian 
seems to point to the fact that he places the origin 
of these seals in Assyria. (For a further discus- 
sion of Moortgat’s treatment of the Mitannian 
cylinders see below.) 

He then lists the Cappadocian cylinders and, in 
the discussion of a few stones of this type found 
at Assur, guardedly makes the interesting sugges- 
tion that these cylinders did not reach Assur from 
Cappadocian dealers, but that they were made by 
Assyrians themselves at the time of Assyrian 
colonial activity. 

The arrangement of the peripheral groups con- 
temporaneous with the First Dynasty of Babylon 
and those following it, presents a problem to every 
one dealing with this material. Frankfort in his 
book has followed the line of development of Meso- 
potamian glyptic art, relegating the discussion of 
the peripheral groups to separate chapters at the 
end. He includes the seals of “ Mitannian style of 
Kirkuk” only as regards their dependence upon 
the seals of the First Dynasty of Babylon and their 
influence on the Middle Assyrian seals. The 
“Phoenician” aspects of the Mitannian seals, 
however, are treated in connection with the Syrian 
groups. Moortgat on the other hand places the 
cylinders of the “ Bergvoelker of the second mil- 
lennium ” between those of the “Old Babylonian 
age ” and those of the time of “Assyrian predomi- 
nance in the first millennium B.C.” By seals of 
the “ Bergvoelker ” he designates Syrian, Kassite 
and Mitannian + Middle Assyrian glyptics. 

Moortgat arranges the Syrian seals according to 
Babylonian, Mitannian and Egyptian influences, 
making no explicit chronological division of these 
cylinders such as Frankfort’s First, Second and 
Third Syrian group. 

It is regrettable that the Kassite seals had to be 
placed between Syrian and Mitannian thereby 
separating these two closely related groups. 
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The author has coined the term “ Middle As- 
syrian-Hurrian ” for the cylinders designated by 
Frankfort as “fully grown Mitannian” and 
“popular Mitannian” as well as for the Middle 
Assyrian seals of naturalistic style. He uses this 
term to emphasize the close relationship between 
Mitannian and Assyrian art in the Middle Assyrian 
age. Nevertheless “Middle Assyrian” implies 
geographical limitations and unless the origin of 
Mitannian art can be definitely traced to Assyria 
it might prove misleading. Although the depen- 
dence of naturalistic style as exemplified by no. 581 
on Mitannian glyptics is an established fact, a 
terminological distinction by Moortgat of this 
naturalistic tendency in Middle-Assyrian glyptics 
would have been welcomed by the reviewer. 

Furthermore the inclusion of nos. 583-5 after 
the reproduction of no. 581 may be open to dis- 
cussion. Although these seals have been connected 
with the Mitannian orbit on stylistic grounds, they 
have so far only been found in Cypriote and Syrian 
excavations. If the ambiguous piece no. 583, is 
taken as a criterion, these seals would have to be 
linked with those transitional from Babylon I 
rather than with those of the Middle Assyrian 
period. 

Like Frankfort, Moortgat makes a subdivision 
of the Assyrian seals dating from the last quarter 
of the second millennium. The Assyrian seals of 
the first millennium and the Neo-Babylonian seals, 
on the other hand, are treated by Moortgat in an 
undivided chapter. His carefully collected data for 
the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian stones are ex- 
tremely valuable, as he was able to draw upon the 
material from the German excavations at Assur 
and Babylon. 

In his treatment of the Achaemenian seals 
Moortgat points to their dependence on Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian glyptics. Frankfort, however, 
also stress Greek influence in the new conception 
of the background which “ has become space around 
the figures” (Frankfort 1. c., p. 22). 

A summary of Moortgat’s and Frankfort’s classi- 
fications leads to the following results : The arrange- 
ment of the cylinders from the Uruk to Babylon I 
periods is given by the material, differences in 
classification being based on the varying interpre- 
tations of the archaeological evidence. As regards 
the cylinders following those of the First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty, Moortgat has placed before the 
stones from Assyria all the groups which are in- 
volved in the forming of Assyrian art, the organic 
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growth of which he illustrates admirably as an 
important contribution to the study of the glyptic 
art of Western Asia. In the opinion of this 
reviewer Frankfort’s arrangement, however, offers 
a clearer guide through the difficulties which sur- 
round the peripherial material in its relation to 
Mesopotamian glyptics. 

The following small corrections in Moortgat’s 
catalogue may be here noted: 

No. 128 can be dated to ED II by comparison of 
the style with a seal of that period from Khafaje, 
OIC 20 fig. 32 Kh. V. 141. 

No. 143 may have been likewise placed more 
adequately with the seals of this period on account 
of the crossed lions which resemble those of nos. 91 
and 93 of this catalogue. 

No. 172 belongs to Ur III, the scheme of three 
figures in contest carved in this style is charac- 
teristic of that period (cf. for example L. J. 
Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaux .. . 
Musée du Louvre, 1920, A 69). 

No. 315 is a seal of peripheral, probably Cappa- 
docian type. The axe, for instance, is a typically 
Cappadocian weapon which is carried by the 
“divine huntsman ” on a Cappadocian impression 
of tablet bought at Kiiltepe (OIP 27, Plate XLVII 
61). The upper part of the garment of the seated 
figure and of the “ warrior” holding the axe is 
seen on a Cappadocian cylinder from Alishar 
(l. ce. plate L 63). 

No. 318 can be dated to the Isin-Larsa period by 
comparing the lion with a similar design on seals 
from Tell Asmar (OIP 43 fig. 102 e, g). 

No. 380 is described by Moortgat as showing the 
king both as worshipper and a lord of war. Moort- 
gat defends his interpretation by claiming that 
duplication was already known in the Akkad period. 
This argument is difficult to accept, as duplication 
is apparently only used there in the desire to pro- 
duce a symmetrical design. More likely the “ war- 
rior holding a mace” is to be identified with a god 
of war. 

No. 387 is described erroneously as showing 
maces emerging from the shoulders of the goddess 
of war. The goddess carries quivers full of arrows 
slung over her shoulders. Textual evidence for this 
is found in K. Frank, Bilder und Symbole 18. 

No. 511 resembles closely in style a seal of the 
Isin-Larsa period (OIP 43, fig. 103 d) ; the snake 
placed vertically at the end of the scene is charac- 
teristic of these Isin-Larsa cylinders. 

No. 542 is characterized by the bowlegged dwarf 
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as a seal of Babylon I. The scene may represent a 
debased rendering of the motive pictured on no. 
467, the winged dragon who attacks the kneeling 
hero there having been replaced by human enemies 
on no. 542 (cf. W. H. Ward, Cylinder. . . in the 
Library of J. P. Morgan, 1909, no. 74 for a human 
enemy attacking the kneeling hero). 

No. 630 may be compared with two seals of 
Middle Assyrian style and thereby be considered as 
belonging to this period. The bird is identical 
with a similar animal on W. H. Ward, Seal Cylin- 
ders of Western Asia, 1910, no. 1066; also the lion 
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resembles that of Ward l.c. no. 1066. The bovine 
animal and the sun disk are similar to the designs 
on Ward l.c., no. 1100 in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 

In the course of this review Moortgat’s classifi- 
cation has been the chief subject of discussion. It 
it not possible to do justice in such short space to 
the full scope of his work which constitutes one of 
the most important contributions for all further 
research in the field. 


EpiItH PoRADA 
New Yorxk City 





Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in der Zeit von 
1500-700 vor Chr. By STEFAN PRZEWORSKI. 
INTERNATIONALES ARCHIV FUR ETHNOGRA- 
PHIE, XXXVI, SupPpLEMENT. Leiden 1939. 
xii + 206+ 22 plates. 


Although the main theme of Przeworski’s book 
is metal-working in Anatolia in the period from 
1500-700 B. c. when the industry was at its height, 
the explanation of types and materials in use at 
that time has taken him back to the beginning of 
the Copper Age and led him into comparison of 
the characteristic Anatolian manifestations with 
those of neighboring countries. 

It would seem carping to criticise adversely such 
a complete and painstaking achievement, with its 
valuable illustrations of unpublished Anatolian 
material and its imposing if often unobtainable 
bibliography. However, the student of early cul- 
tures cannot but wish that a scholar of Przeworski’s 
comprehension had not limited his work by taking 
Anatolia as the focal point, for comparison with 
peripheral regions has led him into the natural 
error of deriving the early bronze types of this 
region from Mesopotamia, which he considers the 
Lehrmeister in the realm of metallurgy. The basis 
for this error lies in the fact that the yields of 
numerous excavations have now given Mesopotamia 
the status once held by Egypt as the arbiter of 
culture to the then known world. However, the 
recent excavations at Sialk, unpublished when 
Przeworski’s book appeared, and the growing ten- 
dency to raise the date of Hissar III (OIP XXX, 
Table VI & Frankfort, Cylinder Seals 228, note 
2), must bring about a volte face in our present 
attitude toward Mesopotamia, and that area must 
be regarded, with Egypt and Anatolia, as one of 


the receivers of influences from another region, 
namely, North Iran. 

It is this early subservience to Iran which was 
responsible for the conservatism of Anatolia in 
regard to metal as well as pottery types, for the 
regions with which it was in contact were backward 
in the use of the socket and flange as they were in 
the use of the wheel. These technical devices were 
used in Anatolia only in a sparing fashion until the 
end of the third millennium, when they arrived 
to stay, along with their bearers, the light ware 
people, who had taught these arts to Mesopotamia 
a thousand years before. It is impossible at present 
to allocate accurately the spheres of influence 
which thus re-acted upon Anatolia, but the first, 
which extended chronologically through the third 
millennium, can be traced back to Hissar IT and 
may be identifiable with some intermediate region 
between the Elburz and the Taurus mountains, 
where the early types may have retained their 
conservative character without contact with more 
progressive areas. These latter may be identified 
generally with Nihavend and Luristan, whence 
came in late Obeid and Jemdet Nasr times the 
types found in Mesopotamia in the Early Dynastic 
period. In a more developed stage these types recur 
in Billa IV and moved westward, with painted 
pottery from the same regions, along with later 
types from the more northerly, conservative area, 
swept into the general movement. Among the 
northern types, which appear to be associated with 
the Hissar III culture, are the daggers or spear- 
heads with midrib ending in a butt from which 
protrudes a tang bent at the end to form a button 
(AJA XLII 35 fig. 14: Tarsus and Cyprus). 
among the Nihavend types are the pins with 
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grooved head (find-sites listed by Przeworski on 
page 71) and the daggers with inlaid handle 
(Przeworski’s Schalengriffdolch). 

If Przeworski had been primarily occupied with 
the early development of metal types he could not 
have allowed the miscellaneous grouping which 
exists under the very general heading Doppelklin- 
gen: one of the Trojan axes (Przeworski pl. VI. 2) 
belongs to the axe-adze type which originated in 
North Iran, although the Trojan example, as 
Przeworski points out, is much closer to the East 
European variant. The group as a whole, however, 
is distinct from that of the double axes, and the 
same is true of the hammer- or pick-axes included 
by Przeworski under the same heading. The latter 
are related to the stone Bootaxt, which found its 
development par excellence to the West and North- 
west of Iran, but has not yet appeared in Iran 
itself. 

The same confusion is apparent in the case of 
the arrow-head of more or less triangular form, a 
type related to the daggers and spearheads men- 
tioned above, and developing into a number of 
local variations as it spread from N. Iran. Still 
another instance of misleading conclusions is the 
sword, but here it is not necessary to go back to 
Iranian prototypes, as all the elements which went 
to make up the sword were present in Mesopotamia 
and North Syria in the Hyksos period. It is hardly 
likely that these should have to journey to Crete 
and the islands and back in order to account for the 
swords of Ras Shamra and Atchana (JHS 56 131 
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fig. 2). The question of the interchange of influ- 
ences at this period, however, is still a debatable 
one, and dogmatic assertions are not yet possible. 

Nevertheless, the failure of Przeworski to take 
into consideration the migrations of the second 
millenium and their widespread influence on the 
Mediterranean world is regrettable, as it affects 
also his conclusions concerning iron; although he 
recognizes the wider use of iron in the course of the 
second millennium (c. 1850 B.c. on), the impetus 
behind this expansion goes unacknowledged. The 
growth of an iron industry c. 1200 B. c. as opposed 
to the earlier use of the metal as a luxury is 
ascribed to the mutual efforts of “der gesamten 
vorderasiatischen Welt,” although at that time new 
arrivals in Syria were swarming through the land 
using the scarcer metal (not always effectively) 
against the bronze swords of native soldiers and 
mercenaries. The dependence of the iron types on 
the earlier bronze is convincingly demonstrated by 
Przeworski, as is the long period of trial and error 
that was necessary before the iron could rival 
bronze as a hard, durable medium for tools and 
weapons—it was 700 B.c. before the Iron Age in 
Anatolia could be said to be complete. 

We owe much to Przeworski for the compre- 
hensive character of his work; the omissions noted 
above hardly detract from its value. 


MARIAN WELKER 
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Indus Valley Painted Pottery. A Comparative 
Study of the Designs on Painted Wares of the 
Harappa Culture. By Ricwarp F. 8. Starr. 


Princeton: THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1941. xiii 106 pages. $3.50. 


The author, as he declares in his foreword, does 
not pretend to solve problems in relationships, but 
merely to present them and to add some sugges- 
tions, especially in respect to the Harappa painted 
pottery. In his treatment he regards pottery as an 
isolated unit, but in modern archaeology it has 
little value apart from accompanying cultural 
manifestations, i. e. architecture, funerary customs, 
ete. In its context it can distinguish to a certain 
extent the races which used it, but it is an integral 
part of the culture to which it belongs. 


A late dating for Nal and Shahi Tump is upheld, 
though not very convincingly, by the author. The 
copper seals and triple bow] presented as evidence 
are from the burials or funerary deposits above the 
habitation levels, and are accompanied by types 
later than any found below. Only one of these 
types has any relation to Nal ware. The Nal deco- 
ration, on the other hand, has much closer analogies 
in Amri ware, and the “heavy sureness of line” 
in the Nal style may be due to the technical 
superiority of Nal draftsmanship over that of 
Harappa, while the freshness of the renderings may 
be the result of closer proximity to Iranian sources 
than the artists of the Indus Valley could command. 
The naturalistic attitude of Iranian art is sharply 
opposed to the conventionalization of the Valley 
culture. 
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The Harappa cemetery, moreover, is not demon- 
strably later than Harappa itself; the excavation 
reports are not concise, and we can only say that 
the site, which appears to have been on the out- 
skirts of the town, was used in the Harappa period. 
A similar situation was found at Mehi, where the 
cemetery site seems to have been a rubbish heap, 
without even the structural remains of the Harappa 
site, too scanty to be of value in dating (Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India no. 43, p. 
157). While at Mehi the pottery from town and 
cemetery were homogeneous, it is possible that at 
Harappa we have the remains of a foreign element 
in the population, such as is known to have existed 
at Kul Tepe in Cappadocia. 

An analysis of pottery designs at this stage of 
our progress in Iranian archaeology is likely to be 
highly arbitrary, and a number of Dr. Starr’s 
deductions reflect the prevalent ignorance of the 
genealogy of these designs, especially in the case of 
the sigma and the chevron. We see no indication 
of flight in this very simple zigzag or scrabble, and 
the designs grouped together by this idea have little 
intrinsic relationship to each other. In the case of 
the intersecting circle, we think a careful study of 
various renderings disclose its evolution from the 
loop design multiplied into the scale pattern, for 
all these motives developed from the simplest 


beginnings, and the intersecting circle is too com- 
plex to form the basis of a design itself. 

In view of the highly speculative nature of con- 
clusions based on pottery designs we will say here 
only that Dr. Starr sees a definite schism between 
Harappan artistic expression as reflected in the 
mass of the painted pottery and that reflected in 
the seals, sculpture, and certain naturalistic pottery 
designs. The former, he believes, is based on 
western tradition, retained through religious con- 
servatism, and derived from the Halaf culture by 
way of Sialk ITI. 

To illustrate his arguments Dr. Starr has in- 
cluded a large number of attractive reproductions 
of Indus pottery designs in black and white, as well 
as a map on which all important sites are indicated. 
Harappa is the northernmost of those in the Indus 
Valley ; we would like to have seen the inclusion of 
Sari Dheri, as well as of Rana-ghundai and Sur- 
jangal in Baluchistan, which are more important 
to the Harappa culture than Sampur. It should be 
noted here that the site of Shahi Tump is indicated 
by 43, not by 50, and that the Khyber Pass, listed, 
but not marked on the map, can be located without 
difficulty by the junction of the Kabul River, 
northeast of sites 52 and 53, with the Indus. 


MARIAN WELKER 
Princeton, N. J. 





Balti Grammar. By A. F. C. Reap. James G. 
Forlong Fund, 15. London: THE Roya. 
AstaTic Society, 1934. Pp. 108. 


The Pronunciation of Kashmiri. By T. GRAHAME 
BalLEy. James G. Forlong Fund, 16. Lon- 
don: Tue Royat Asiatic Socrety, 1937. Pp. 
viii + 70. 

Three Persian Dialects. By ANN K. 8, LAMBTON. 
James G. Forlong Fund, 17. London: THE 
Roya Asiatic Society, 1938. Pp. viii + 92. 


The first volume, Balti Grammar, is evidently 
meant to be a practical handbook for those English 
speakers, missionaries, officials, and others, who 
have to learn something of this Tibetan dialect. It 
seems very doubtful, however, whether the author 
really provides much information which would not 
have to undergo almost complete revision as soon 
as the user of the book met a native speaker of the 


language. The author indeed recognizes this, for 
the last sentence in his sketch of the language (p. 
70) is: “Great attention should be paid to the 
idiom, and sentences should not merely be trans- 
lated from English into Balti, but the way of para- 
phrasing should constantly be studied in order to 
find the ‘ Balti way of putting it.’ ” 

This failure of the book to achieve its purpose 
is due, of course, to its even worse failure to achieve 
a scientific attitude in its description of the facts 
of the language. An attempt to fit a Tibetan dia- 
lect into what the author calls (p. 35) “a Euro- 
pean grammatical standpoint,” i. e. the partly 
Anglicized Latin grammar, which still passes in 
most English-speaking schools for grammar or logic 
or universal laws of thought or speech, is fore- 
doomed to failure. The author realizes that he is 
failing; he says such things as (p. 13): “ Baltis 
themselves are apt to use the reflexive pronouns in 
their various cases more often than Europeans 
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would consider necessary,” and (p. 7) : “ The suffix 
si, following the subject is the usual sign of the 
Agent Case. Although it is occasionally dropped by 
the natives, especially in the present tense, foreigners 
of short residence in the country[!] should main- 
tain it,’ and (p. 18): “ The substantive form of 
the present tense . .. may be repeated to form the 
correlative [pronoun]. Baltis very often omit this 
repetition, but in certain cases it is better to main- 
tain it.... It will be easily seen that without the 
repetition this form is merely a relative pronoun 
[he is writing about the “ substantive form ” of a 
verb], but it is used in such a way that the corre- 
lative is understood.” But he never gets down to 
an accurate description of usage, however accurately 
we may suppose that he observed. He would un- 
doubtedly refer the student also to observation of 
native speakers, as he does in the sentence quoted 
above from the end of the book; but such presenta- 
tion involves a complete abdication of the descrip- 
tive function. The book is almost useless to those 
who must learn the language practically, and com- 
pletely useless to linguistic scholars who want to 
find out how the language works. 

The book Three Persian Dialects is a very slight 
account of the dialects of Meime, Jawshagan, and 
Velatri. It will undoubtedly be of value to Iran- 
ologists, especially since it provides paradigms and 
texts for the first two dialects. 

Professor Bailey’s book is another practical hand- 
book, describing and teaching the pronunciation of 
the Kashmiri language. Any student who must 
learn the language (again mostly missionaries and 
officials) and who has had a minimum of phonetic 
training, will find the book extremely useful both 
for pronunciation and for paradigms, since the 
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author gives these as part of his illustrative mate- 
rial. The volume has 28 pages of phonetically 
transcribed texts with interlinear translations and 
ends with a Kashmiri-English vocabulary primarily 
meant to accompany the texts. 

Two criticisms are in order. The first is that 
Professor Bailey leans too heavily on Urdu parallels 
in his descriptions. Most of his users will have a 
prior knowledge of Urdu, but they may not have 
a scientific phonetic knowledge of Urdu, and mis- 
conceptions and the learning of bad pronunciations 
are bound to creep in under such circumstances. 
It would, in the reviewer’s opinion, but it is really 
a matter of taste, have been preferable to stick to 
the phonetic treatment along with the clinching 
parallels from English, which are probably on the 
whole well-chosen. The second criticism is that the 
treatment of the métrd-vowels is not as clear in 
this book (pp. 5-6) as it was in 1935 when Pro- 
fessor Bailey read a paper on the subject before the 
Indian section of the Second International Con- 
gress of Phonetic Sciences at University College, 
London.’ This difficult subject, involving, as it 
does, palatial and velar resonances of final conso- 
nants, should not have been treated quite so casually 
as it has been, since, as Professor Bailey made 
abundantly clear in 1935, it is a matter that will 
engage the student’s attention from the very be- 
ginning of his Kashmiri studies. Apart from these 
two criticisms, the book can be heartily recom- 
mended to anyone who wishes to learn Kashmiri 
practically. 

M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Proceedings of the Second International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences, 182-4. 





Subhdsitapadyaratnakara. Fourth Part. Edited 
by Muniraj Sri VisAnavisaya. Ujjain: Sri 
VIJAYADHARMASURI JAINA GRANTHAMALA, 
1939, 


This is the last part of an excellent collection of 
“wise sayings” that Muni Viéalavijaya has been 
editing for several years. They pertain to 135 
subjects which cover a wide range. They are taken 
from Jain texts predominantly, but not exclusively. 


The Sanskrit originals are accompanied by a 
Gujarati translation. This work is another example 
of the commendable literary activity inspired by 
the late Sri Vijayadharmasiriévaraji Maharaj. 
His learning and generous assistance to others are 
still strong influences with his disciples who follow 
the precedents he established. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON. 
FaYETrevILLe, ARK. 
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Three Near Eastern rooms in the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston have been newly painted and re-arranged un- 
der the direction of Miss Ardelia Hall. 

The objects are arranged chronologically, and consist 
of manuscripts—Korans, and illustrated histories, poems 
and legends—pottery vessels, jugs, bowls, and animals in 
various glazes, as well as metal work in silver, gold, 
bronze, including some weapons. 

The second room contains the museum’s best examples 
of 13th and 14th century manuscripts and one of finest 
turquoise faience elephant brought out of the Near East, 
a recent accession as yet unnamed. There are cases of 
Rhages pottery—blue ground, white ground, and lustre— 
displaying only a few of these fine examples of the potter’s 
art. 
The third room of 15th, 16th, and 17th century art 
contains manuscripts decorated with sky blue quite 


different from the aqua of the 13th century, and this 
blue has been faithfully copied in the ceiling. Here the 
pottery vessels and slender glass vases are grouped in 
cases, and between the cases hang illustrations to the 
Shahnama and poems beloved in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. There is a case of the 17th century single 
figures in black and white, and other examples of black 
and white brushwork, much of it having marked Chinese 
influence. 

Every case is lined with silk from the Far East. The 
woodwork has been stained and rubbed to blend with 
these silks and with the walls. Within the cases the 
objects are exhibited so that one may get the maximum 
of color and pattern with the minimum of shadow. 


JANE GASTON 
BaRNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








